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TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in God Trwowas 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 


Sit Henry 4ſhurft, Baronet; 
Sir John Rotheram, Serjeant at Law; 
Jobn Evelyn Senior, Eſquire; 


Truſtees by the Appointment of rhe Hono- 
rable ROBERT BOTLE, Eſquire. 


Moſt Reverend and Honored, | 
Aving by your Appointment 
preach'd loving Ser- 
tmons, and liſh'd them by your 
Command, [ humbly deſire this Dedi- 
cation of them to you may be accepted 
as ſome Ackidowledgment for that 
great Truſt you have been pleaſed to 
honour me wich. Y 
I have nothing co ſay for the Petfor- 
mance, but that [ have endeavoured 


all 1 could ro propottion my Care to 
the Subje&t and Deſign of the Lecture , 
A 2 


and 


and where the Management is faulty,I 
have reaſon to hope the Evidence of the 
Truths I defend will bear me our. 

I have taken the Liverty co Print my 
Sermons all rogether in a continu'd Dil- 
courſe, that the Strength of the Proofs 
there given may appear more plainly 
from Feir Connexion. 

It ic ſhall pleaſe God to render what 
| have done, in any degree or meaſure 
ſerviceable rowards the railing or pro- 
moting a Senſe of Religion among us, l 
ſhall extreamly rejoyce at my Succels; 
and Iam ſure I ſhall have my Savisfa- 
&tion encreaſed by your Approbation 
of my Endeavours, and by your far- 
ther Protection and Defence of the ſame 
Cauſe in which I am now particularly 
engaged, and which _ to be che 


general Concern of Mankind. I am, 
Moſt Reverend and Honored, 
] our moſt faithful and obedient Serwant, 


FRANCIS GASTRELL. 
ET 
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N every Age of the World we have any 
Account of left us, the Wickedneſs of 


Mankind has much the largeſt ſhare in 
their Hiſtory; and if we believed the 
Complaints of the ſeveral Hiſtorians who ac+ 
quaint us with what paſſed in their days, we 
ſhould be diſpeſed fo concluds, that theſe parti» 
cular times we were reading of were certainly 
4 great d:al worſe than any that went before, 
and that conſequently Vice having been always 
growing and ___—_ Strenzth as the World 
advanc:d in Age, the - Generation of 
M:n muſt far exceed all their Predeceſſors in 
Wickedneſs.: bat tho I have a very ill Opinion 
of the Age we now live in, I cannot look u 
on this Reflexion as juſt and well-grounded. 
The tru: Occafton both of the Obſervation 
and the Complaints grounded upon it, I take to 
be that variety of Wickedn:f whereby the ſeve- 
ral Ages and Countries of the World have 
been diſtinguiſh d from one another. For there 
have been as many different Methods and Fa- 
[bions of finning among Men as Forms of Go= 
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wvernment; and as many Changes and Revolus 
tions in Vice as in Empire. Some Periods of 
Time have been remarkable for op:n Cruelty, 
Rapine, and Oppreſſion ; others for Treachery, 
and private Revenge, and all the ſ:cret ways of 
Deſlruftion; other Ages there have been, when 
Luxury and Riot, and all manner of extrava- 
gant Luſt aud Debauchery, were the publick 
reigning Vices; fometimes Profanen:ſs and 4 

lick Contempt of Religion have prevail d, 
at other times Indifference, and a careleſs Ne- 
glett of all that's good; ſometimes Hypocriſy 
and an open pretence to Piety and Vertu? have 
been uſed for a Cover to a cloſe and ſecret pra+ 
ice of all manner of Vice, and at other times 
Men have had the Impudence to defend the 
worſt Attions by endeavouring to make them 
appear conſiſtent with Religion. 

Theſe, and many more fach like Differences, 


are o'ſ-rval le in the —_ of former times ; 
, 


tut th: preuliar diſtinguiſhing Charatter of 
ths Age ts a publick Denial of Religion, and 
all the Obligations of it, with an Endeavour 
ro diſprove the Evidences brought for it, and 
to offer a more rational Scheme of Libertiniſm. 
'Tis true indeed, this ought to be the Plea of 
all wicked Men that are reſolved to continue in 
their Vices, and upon that account it may be 
jftly wonder d at that the number of Athtiſts 
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and profeſt Libertines has not been much great« 


er in former Ages than in this in which we pre- 
tend to juſter Views and ſtronger Proofs of 
Religion than they had heretofore : But 'tis 
plain, there never were more than there are 
now to whom thoſe Charatters do truly belong, 
whatever ſofter Names they are pleaſed to die 
ftinguiſh themſelves by; and the reaſon of it 
I look upon to be this: 

The Scripturts of the New Teſtament, which 
are generally in this part of the World believed 
to contain the Revelations of God, are ſo plain 
and particular, ſo full and expreſs in the Ac+ 
count they give of the Duties required of Men, 
and the future Rewards and Puniſhments ap* 
pointed for them, according as they obſerve or 
neglett theſe Duties ; and the World is ſo in- 
lightned now by the great Improvements of 
Kn:wledge that have been lately made, eſþeci- 
by a critical and exat# Search into the 
gn and Meaning of the Sacred Writings, 
that 'tis impoſſible % Men of Senſe to recon- 
cile a wicked debauch'd Life with thoſe Ideas 
of God and Religion they meet with in the Scri- 
ptures ; and therefore they find themſelves ok- 
liged, in defence of their Vices, which they 
cannot perſwade themſelves to part with, to 
as not only Revelation, but all manner of 
Religion too; fince, if there be any Religion 
A 4 at 
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at all, they art fotced to acknonledge the 

falteſt irid moſt rationdl Draught of it ſeems 

to be laid in the Writings of the New Te- 
ament. 

This Method of reaſoning is now found to 
have a ſtronger Influence in quieting the Con- 
ſcience ; and making a wicked Man ſatisfied 
with himſelf, than any Plea formerly uſed, 
b:cauſe it has a greater ſhew of Fairneſs and 
Simeriiy in it; "tis ſo wery" reaſonable and 
honouratle a thing for 4 Man to att up to his 
Principles, that wicked Men are tafily diſpe- 
ſed to entertais 4 good Opinion of the Princis 
ples of Irreligion, bs the conſtant Agyees 
ableneſs of their Prattice to them makes theiv 
ChatafFer tonfiſtent and all of a piece, and 
gives them a great Advantage both in point 
of Judgement and Flonowr over thoſe who pre- 
tend to other Principles, and ytt att juſt as 
they do. 

Bat ' whatever Preference may be due 10 
theſe Mtn in a compariſon of them with wic- 
ked Profeſſors of Religion, and whatever Eaſe 
and Sathsfattion it may afford them in a cons 
tinued Courſe of Vice that their Judgment 
and Prattice agree together, I think it 
be made very evident that they have on 
found out a ntw Attifite to deceive themſelves ; 
wnd thit all their Reaſonings are not only 
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vin and groundleſs but direiiHly oppoſite to the 
cleareſt Corraptions of Truth and Happineſs 
Mankind is capable of. 
This is the Defien and the Pretence of the 
following Diſcourſe; and, to render it more 
eitual for the checking and putting ſome 
op to the reigning Corruption of this Age, 
it is ſo contrived 4s to bear with equal Force 
ainſt all the Principles that can be made uſe 
+ to ſupport trreligion. 

IT know very well, that the Folly and Un- 
reaſonableneſs of downright Atheiſm are ſo 
manifeſt, and the pernicious Conſequences of 
no Religion at all ſo viſible in themſelves, and 
befides have been / juftF and largely expoſed 
already in many late Diſcourſes, that no body 
will dare to own the Title or Charatter of 
Atheiſt, whatever his private Sentiments may 
be; arid therefore I have endeavoured to give 
ſuch a Proof of Religion as will overthrow all 
the looſe Principles and Objettions now common- 
ly madle nſe of to evacnate the prattical Force 
and Power of it; all which may properly be 
rank d under the Style of Irreligion, if they will 
not be allowed to come under that of Atheiſm ; 
which, as fat as we are concern'd to know or 
do any thing in the World, I take to be much 
the ſame thing; as will be more fully made ous 
in the Diſcourſe it ſelf : 
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The Being of a God is not indeed open- 
ly and direttly ny becauſe the The- 
ory of the Univerſe cannot be ſo eafily and 
conveniently explained without ſome ſuch. No- 
tion to which the Name of God may be given ; 
but, if what ſome Philoſophers wouchſafe to call 
by the Name of God be not an intelligent Be- 
ing, or be not Governour of the World, or 
40:5 not More particularly concern himſelf 
with the Actions of Men; *tis all one to us 
whether there be any ſuch Being as God or no ; 
all Hypotheſes concerning the Origin, Duration, 
and preſent ſtate of the World are then alike, 
that is, they are all equally fit to entertain our 
Imaginations, and help us to be inſenfible of the 
Tediouſneſs of living ; which, if thoſe notions 
of God that I have laid down are not true, is 
all the Buſineſs we have to do here. 

But ſtill it will be urged, that allowing that 
Notion of God nhich I have given, there are 
few, if any, that can properly be called Atheiſts, 
becauſe the generality at leaſt of thoſe who are 
commonly thought to deſerve that Name do pro» 
feſf to believe aGod of all thoſe Attributes I | 
aſcribed to him, and to acknowledge that Men 
are under ſome Obligations of Religion; but, if 
we examine all their Principles together and 
conſider the neceſſary Conſequences j x yan they 
are by Title and Profeſſien only diftinguiſh'd 
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from Atheiſts, and not by any real Difference 
in their Faith: For the Religion of theſe Men 
is nothing elſe but a few honeſt Principles re- 
lating to Fuſtice, Friendſhip, and Society, which 
are wholly owing to their Complexion or Edu- 
cation, and not to their Belief of a God; and 
the Juris Influence even of theſe commonly 
reaches no farthzr than that particular Set of 
Men whoſe _—_— or Intereſts they are moſt 
ingaged in, and is intirely bounded and regu- 
lated by their preſent Eaſe, Advantage , or 
Reputation, and not by any Future Proſpetts 
in another Life ; and theſe of them who ſeem 
to allow ſome futurc State, when they come to 
explain themſebves, make it ſuch a one as Men 

need have very little regard for in this. 
* Theſe are all the Principles which the gene- 
rality of theſe who have lately inſulted the 
Chriſtian Faith do really believe and att upon; 
this is the ſum both of their Faith and Prattice, 
however they are pleaſed to magnify the Excel 
lence and Perfettion of natural Religion, and 
whatever regard they pretend to have for the 
clear and Ns pn of the Chriſtian Revelation. 

By Religion therefore I would here be under- 
ſtood to mean that whole Scheme of Flumane 
Duties we find delivered in the Writings of the 
New Teſtament, as recommended and inforced 
ty ſuch a future State as is there deſcribed; 


which 
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which roperly be call'd, with reſpe&# to 
the ether 4 *"Chriſtian ity. £4 in 
this Senſe and Extent of the Word that I have 
endeavoured to eftabliſh the Certainty and Ne- 
ceſliry of Religion; and 'tis plain, that the 
Arguments made uſe of for this purpoſe will 
fit no other Scheme but this, there being no 
other Draught or Model of Life to be concei- 
ved that wonld be capable 0 _—_ ſuch a 
noble Scene of Happineſs as I have ſhewn would 
be the certain W4s of an univerſal Prattice 
of the Chriſtian Morality. 

I have not deſcended to a particular Defence 
of ſeveral Duties commonly infiſted upon as 
Principles of natural Religion, the Reef mable 
neſs and natural Obligation of which is queſt i 
oned by ſome who are willing to lye under as few 
Reſtraims as they can: this [ ſay is not done 
not only becauſe it was neceſſary to give a ge» 
neral Idea of Religion firſt, and a particular 
Examination of the ſeveral Parts of it was too 
long a Task to come within that compaſs of 
Writing I was confined to ; bat hw I am 
fully ſatisfyed "tis a truer and ſhorter way of 
reaſoning to prove the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, and that being throughly proved, 
fo ſubmit entirely to the Authority of it, and 
regulate all our falſe and. imperfett Views of 
Religion Ly that moſt perfei? plan which God 
himſelf 
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himſelf has givew of it in the Scriptures. 

Fo + ſame Reaſon I have no far- 
ther inquiries into the Condition and Durati- 
on of owr Future State, and the Nature of 
thoſe Rewards and eng _—_—_ We are to ex 

& hereafter, nor have pretended to explain 
* ſeveral Difficulties dr orenr 1n == 
Grine of Divine Providence, becawſe a parti- 
cular and Satisfattory Account of theſe things 
can be had no other way than from Revelation: 
and in general "tis a ſufficient Anſwer to all 
Objettions that can be raiſed from hence, that 
there is a God ; that there are Marks and 
Tokens of Wiſdom in the whole Oe- 
conomy and Courſe of the World ; that 
Man is made and deſigned for Religion 
here while he lives, and for a future State 
after Death. 

If any of theſe Principles hold, they all hold; 
and no particular Difficulties that do not evi- 
dently overthrow the whole Scheme, can have 
any force at all, If there be no future State 
there's no Religion ; if there is no ſuch thing as 
Religion there is no ſuch thing as Wiſdom oz 
Dehign in the Frame and Conſtitution of Man, 
aud if the Appearances of Wiſdom here have no 
Reality under them, no other Parts of Nature 
can afford us greater, and conſequently, we can 
have no proof of ſuch a wiſe and intelligent Be- 
my 
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ing as God. In this Proceſs of Reaſoning we 4rgut 
upon 4 full and comprehenfrve Knowledge of the 
Principles we argue from, becauſe, if there be n2 
future Life after this, we know the utmoſt that 
can be known of the State and Condition of Man : 
But the ſceming Inequalities of Providence in 
the Condutt of the Univerſe can be no Argument 
againſt any of the Principl:s before advanced ; 
becauſe, while we have certain Tokens of Wiſe 
dom remaining, no doubtful Appearances of the 
contrary will be ſufficient to overthrow th:m ; 
and all theſe muſt needs be ſo where we cannot 
carry our Obſervations to the fartheſt end of 
things in all the different Points of diſtance 


from us ; which is the preſent Caſe. 


For except we were able to take a full and 
exatt View of the whole Univerſe, and all the 
Relations which the ſeveral parts of it bear 
to one another, "tis impoſſible for us to know 
that ſuch or ſuch a thing was ill contrived 
in it ; except we were ſure there was no ſuth 
thing as a future State, we cannot condenm 
the preſent Courſe of Humane Aﬀairs as une« 
qual or fortuitous ; andexcept we were through- 
'y acquainted with all the Circumſtances of our 
Co 


tion in another World, the juft Proportion 

of future Rewards and Puniſhments to the Atti« 
ons of this Life, and the exatt Manner and Me+ 
thod of God's dealing with ut hereafter, we can 
never 
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never make it appear from Reaſon that the Scri- 
pture-Account of God's future Appointments 
for us us contrary to the Rules of Juſtice or 
Wiſdom, and conſequently that our Expettation 
of a future State is vain, becauſe the moſt pro- 
bable Repreſentation we can make of it, which 
is that we find in the Nen-Teſtament, is ill- 
grounded. 

If therefore the General Proof of Religi- 
on er given will ſtand good, no parti- 
cular Difficulties either in the real Phenom: 
na of Nature, or the arbitrary Schemes and 
Hypotheſes of Men ought to have any weight 
with us. The next and only thing we ar: to 
do afterwards is, to ſearch and examine into 
the Scriptures, and being comvinc'd of their 
Truth, fincerely endeavour to form all our Opi- 
nions and Pradtice of Religion upon that moſt 
perfet# Model of it there kid down. 
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HEB. xi. 6. 


He that cometh to God muſt believe that 
be is, and that he is a Rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him, 


| has been ſo long in Poſ- 
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ens, and ſuch mighty Conſequences attend 
the Truth or Falſhood of its Pretenſions, 
that I have often wonder'd how the Men 
of theſe latter days, who arc at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from the firſt Riſe of things, durſt 
diſpute a Title ſo well owned and artreſt- 
ed ; the Denial of which is ſo dangeraus, 
and which, if it had at firſt been falſe, 
they have no poſlible means left of diſpro- 
Ving ; whereas on the contrary, the Evi- 
dences of its Truth are flill in being, (till 
frelh, and int all. rheir ſtrength of Cgnvi- 
Ction: as I hope in ſome meaſure ro make 
good in the following Diſcourle. 

I am very ſenſible I am engaged in a 
SubjeA, which ſeveral great and learned 
Men have already, and ome of them very 
lately, treated of, with the wiſeſt Refle- 
Qtions and juſteſt Reaſoning imaginable. 
Bur, beſides that Truth ir felf is fruitful, 
and a Subject of this nature hardly ever 
ro be exhauſted, the ſame Obje may ad- 
mit of different Views, there may be new 
and more ſuitable ways of offering the 
ſame things to the Underſtanding, or old 
Arguments may be ſtrengthen'd and fened 
in from the Objections that have been for- 
merly rais'd againſt them by fome addirj- 
onal Supports : ar, if there ſhould be no- 

thing 
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thing of all this in what I have to ay, it 

may be ſufficiently juſtified to the Adver- 

faries I have to deal with, -- the my 

things are repeated again to their 5 

and Confuſion, who have hitherto found 
to anſwer to them, and are yer in 

cheir Sins and Unbelief. 

Bur ſince ir is not ſo much their Convi- 
Qion, which nothing bur uapromis'd irre- 
ſiſtible Grace can etfeR, as the ſecuring 
and confirming others in the Truth that I 
chiefly aim at; fince the encreaſing and 
propagating a true {enſe of Religion among 

en is my principal Delign, and not a 
learned Triumph over an Adverſary, | have 
fuired my Method accordingly, and con- 
fequently have made Choice of ſuch a one 
which in the general Management is diffe- 
rene, tho” in feveral parts of ir, ir mult nc- 
ceſfarily fall in with chat of others. 


The Certainty and Neceſſity of Religion, 
is what I undertake to prove, and there- 
fore I ſhall conſider Religion all rogether 1n 
the full Latirude and Extent of the Notion, 
and ſhall not infift wholly upon the Proof 
of a God as a firſt Cauſe, Mover, or Eternal 
Being, but fo far only as the Exiſtence of 
God 19 included in the 7d:a of Religion, and 
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char in order to ſhew the neceſſary Conn: xi- 
on betwixt the Being of God and the Obli- 


gations of _—_— ur ſince theſe Obliga- 


tions reſult the Nature of Man, as 
well as the Being and Attributes of God, 
and from the Relation the one ſlands in to 
the other, I ſhall chiefly make Choice of 
tuch Arguments, as, being taken from 
what we know of our elves, are beſt per- 
ceived by us, and entertain'd with rhe leaſt 
Reſiſtance or Suſpicion. 

. All nice and philoſophical Reaſonings I 
ſhall forbear, as much as I can ; but, where 
the Nature of the Subje, or the particu- 
lar Prejudices of the Perſons to be latisfied 
require a more ſpeculative and metaphyſi- 
cal Proof of things, I ſhall chuſe our ſuch 


Arguments of this kind, as will give the 


Underſtanding the leaſt difficulry ro com- 
prehend, and ſhall avoid all fuch, which 
tho' convincing to ſome that are already 
well uſed ro Speculation, may chance to 
be ſuſpeted by others of roo much Fine- 
neſs, and fo will probably, tho' very un- 
juſtly, create in them a Diſguſt to all the 
reſt. And I ſhall all along take a due care 
to diſtinguiſh berwixt ſuch Notions and 
Opinions as are abſolutely neceſlary to the 
Being of Religion, and thoſe others, _ 
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tho' oftentimes uſed in the Defence of ir, 
and carneſtly conrended for, do nor de- 
troy whar rhey were brought ro prove if 
they ſhould be falſe, nor ſo much as alcer 
any' thing in the Nature or Obligations of 
Religion. 


Now in order to purſue my intended 
_— with the mou COINS [ think 
my ic ontiged in this to give an ac- 
x: hs what I mean by Reli ., a right 
Notion of which being laid down, 
'ewill afterwards more caſily and plainly 
appear, whether there be any ſuch thing ; 
and if there be, whether ir is reaſonable or 
ney for Mankind to be influenced 

it. 

"By Religion then, in general, I mean all 
that Worſhip, Service, or Obedience, we that 
call our ſelyes Men are to pay to God; or 
whatever we are, in any relpeR, obliged 
to upon the ProſpeCt of his Favour, or un- 
der the Penalty of his Diſpleaſure in hi 
or a future State. From whence 'tis plain, 
that in order to make it appear there is 
ſuch a thing as Religion, we muſt prove 
that there is a God, or ſome ſuperiour Be- 
ing, who can, and does oblige Man to 
live after ſuch a particular manner ; and 
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that Man is capable of, and aRtually under 
ſuch an Obligation, the Performance - or 
Negle@ of which, will be attended with 
very differenr Conſequences, and thoſe 
ſufficient ro determine him to, at one way 
rather than another. 

But if a Man was deſirous of convincing 
ſuch Peripns as dgnicd all this, where 
ſhould he firſt fet out in his Proof? What 
Order ſhould. he give his Thoughts? Where 
mult he rake his. Riſe when he is:to prove 
original Founggation-Trurhs 2 What Evi- 
dence will be. ppwerful cnough to prevail 
upon thoſe who love a Lye; and hatc to 
be reform'd: How arc they to be att - 
ed who are ſtrongly fortified with their 
Prejudices, and have hardly left a Man 
that would attack them any Ground; to 
ſtand upon? Such an unreaſonable Defi- 
ance of the common Senſe of Mankind, is 
juſtly thought by the Wiſeſt Men to de- 
{erve no > Confuration bur that of Pu- 
niſkment * Hewever, fince thoſe who arc 
yet innocent or indifferent may be corrup- 
ted, and thoſe who are juſt entring upon 
the ways of Irreligion may. be farther ad- 
vanc'd and confirm'd in them by more ſet- 
tled A4theifts, the ſame is to be done for 
the Security of thoſe as ſhould be applicd 

to 
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to the Convidtion of theſe, if they were 
judged _— of being convinc'd; and 
therefore the Method to be uſed upon this 
Occaſion muſt be ſuch as will ſureſt de- 
ſtroy the Pretences of Atheiſm, as well as 
give the eaſieſt Account and moſt undeni- 
able Proofs of Religion; that ſo the Argu- 
ments made uſe of by the Peryerters of 
Mankind may loſe all their Power and Force 
upon others, by loſing the Advantage of 
coming unanſiwer'd. 

In order therefore to ſatisfy thoſe who 
have not quite renounc'd their Reaſon of 
the Truth of Religion according as I have 
before defcribed and ſtated ir, and the 
Falſhood of thoſe Grounds upon which it 
is: oppoſed, I ſhall proceed in this man- 
ner, 


Firſt, F ſhall give ſome Account of the 
Nature of Man, the Nature of God, and 
that Relation there is berween them, fo far 
as is neceſſary. to eſtabliſh the Notion of 
Religion, | 


Secondly, I ſhall prove that there. is 4 
God, or a Being of fuch a Nature as | be- 


forc ſuppoſed. 
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Thirdly, From the Knowledge I have 
ſhewn we have, or are capable of having, 
concerning the Zumane and Divine Na- 
tures, 1 ſhall deduce a poſitive and dire 
Proof of Religion. | 


Fourthly, I ſhall farther evince the Truth 
of Religion, from a Compariſon of it with 
Irreligion, and the necefies Conſequences 
ariſing from thence. | 


Fifthly, 1 ſhall confider the Grownds and 
Pretences of Irreligion, what can be al- 
ledged in Defence of it, and what are the 
uſual Pleas for it; and from thence ſhew 
the Abſurdity and Folly of their Principles 
and Actions who have no better Realons 
for what they Believe and Do, than thoſe 
upon Examination will be found to be. 


Sixthly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiries in- 
ro the Cauſes of Atheifm and Trreligion, or 
the Reaſons that jinduce Men to take up 
ſuch Opinions. - ' | 


And conclude with a ſhort Explication 
of the different Notions of Atheiſm and 


Priſm, 
Fl | Firh 
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]. Firſt rhen, I am to give ſome Account 
of che Nature of Man, the Nature of God, 
and the Relation there is between them, ſo 
far as is neceſſary ro eſtabliſh the Notion 
of Religion. ' -© 

The Knowledge of Religion, as of all 
other Things wharſoeyer, muſt begi n—— 
the Conſideration of - GI 
Exiſtence being the ſame Conſti- 
pro ory Ges w8 of cies if we care» 

fully attend to what paſſes within us, will 
os on inform us, that we are capable of 
Thinking, Perceiving, and Knowing ; rs which 
—_ is uſually tiled Underſtanding ; 

that we have a Power of determining - 
our ſelves to Think and nor'to Think, or 
Perceive and not Perceiye 'certain ObjeQs 
or Ideas, and to move and not to move 
certain parts 'of our Body, and by that 
means other con us ics; as like- 
wiſe a Power of A##ing and not. Ating, ac- 
cording to our own Determination : is, 
we. can aQually entertain a Thought, or 
diſmiſs it ; cauſe a Motion, or hinder it, 
when we have {6 ditermin'd with our _— 


” 
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tions or Commands, is call'd the Will, and 
includes all that is a&ive within us. And 
upon further Reflexion we may find, that 
it ſeycral Inſtances we baye an equal Pow- 
er to determine our ſelves.ro Think or not 
to Think, to Move or not to Move, and 
in ſeveral Inſtances an equal” Power to Act 
or not. to At according to ſuch Determi- 
nation ; bur in feveral others we can deter- 
mine our {elves but one way ; and in ſome, 
where we can determine our: ſelves cither 
way, we.can.obey but one Determination: 


In the firſt Caſes we at with. Liberty, in 


the latter-we are under a Neceffity : Bur all 
our Actions, in all the ſeyeral Inſtances be» 
fore mention'd, are ſtiled velantary, as pro- 
cecding inamediatcly and 'effectually from 
our felyes,, only. when the Acting or.not 
Acting —— wholly from ſome extrin- 
ſick Violence farmounting the Strengeh of 
out' Bodies, which is properly call'd Force 
as diſtinguiſh'd from Neceſſity; the Effects 
of which cannot truly be (aid to be ours, 
þur, belong ro- thoſe Beings who employed 
—_———_— 1 Ex thee 
.- 'Tis plain, allo from Experience, 

we ate capable. of Pleaſsre and. Pain, by 
which I,mean alt mannex of agreeable. and 
dilagreeable Sencimencs, whether caus'd 


by 
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by our ſelves, or accaſion'd by any thing 
without us; that theſc are the firſt and on- 
ly Springs of 4&7ion which ſer all our Pow- 
ers a-work, and give Riſe to all aur Deter- 
minations, the obtaining the one and a- 
yoiding the other being rhe whole Employ- 
ment, of the Soul ; and that there are ſome 
Things which we arc- naturally, by. our 
ve Siem and Make, pleas'd or diſpleas'd 
with, without beipg taught by one another 
to be ſo, and confequenh that we deſire 
and do, are ayexſe from and forhcar ſeve- 
ral things in. Compliance with theſe firſt 
omgival Sentiments: From whence- it fol- 
lows, that there. is ſomething antecedent 
to, all manner of Acton begun within our 
ſelves, which is the Reaſer of is, withour 
which it had, got been, which when taken 
away. or ccaling, .the Action ceaſes too, 
and there follows a Reſt, 4rquizſcence, or 
Satisfattion. - This . Reaſan or Motive of 
Action. is call'd an £xd; the Perception of 
which at a diſtance, | or future, as ſuch as 
would be, all things conſjder'd, more a- 
grecable ro the Mind when preſent, than 
any thing it feels now, is the Cauſe of all 
thoſe Adions which, axe look 'd upon as rc- 


pine for the Attainment of it,, Now if 
this Repreſentation, be true, and the Adti- 


Ons 
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ons proper and fit, a Man is ſaid to at 
wiſely, arid for his true Intereſt and Ad- 
vantage ; but, when cither of theſe Con- 
ditions is wanting, he as fooliſhly, and 
to his Diſad —_ 

Burt, ſince by ſame Experience we 
are inform'd that we may, and often do, 
a fooliſhly, and to our own Prejudice, 
by leſſening or diſcontinuing our preſent 
SatisfaQtion, or bringing more Pain' and 
Trouble upon our ſelves than we already 
feel; and that the only Cauſe 6f this, is 
the different Repreſentation of things fu- 
rure from what they are perceived tov be 
when preſent, both in themſelves, and' in 
their Conſequences and dances; we 
are from hence convinc'd there is no 
other way of remedying this Evil, and 


preventing our being acceſſory to our own 
Miſery, but by re&ifying our qc to 
of Things, which, being future, do not 
by immediate Impreſſions affure us that 
they really are what they appear to us to be. 
And, if we ſtriftly examine our ſelves a- 
bout theſe Matters, we ſhall find that whar 
we now aQually feel or perceive we cannor 
poſſibly imagine to be otherwiſe than as 
we feel or perceive; that is, we muſt be 
undeceivably conſcious of all our own Sen- 
ſations 
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ſations and Perceptions: But how we ſhall 
hereafter be affeFed, we can no otherwiſe 
know than by knowing the different Na- 
tures of the Things that are ma or be 
affeted, with the Connexion Depen- 
dance of one thing upon another, in order 
to promote or hinder the one's being ſo af 
fefted by the other. 
Now, as to the Knowledge we are ca- 
le of in this kind, we are to conſider 
theſe farther Obſervations upon our ſelves: 
Thar there are ſome Ideas:or Notions that 
appear with that Light and Clearneſs to 
our Underſtandings, that we immediately 
ary them in OR on a ne- 
cement or Di ment betwixt 
them, mw. afterwards the Dependance or 
Independance of others upon them ; to the 
Truth of which — we cannot 
poſlibly deny cur Aſſent : Thar there are 
{ome Propoſitions which do not appear 
with ſuch Evidence as to command our Af 
ſent, but have more to incline us to belicve 
them true than falſe; and this according 
to different degrees : Thar there ate others 
that appear with equal Motives of Credi- 
bility, which hold us in Suſpence, and 
will hardly ſuffer us to determine cither 
way: And a great many things we have no 
man- 
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manner of Notions of at all, for the Truth 
or Falſhood of which, nothing at all ap- 
pears to us. | 
But, beſides theſe general Differen- 
ces in the Appearance of things as cer- 
tain, probable, donbtful, ot exceeding our pre- 
ſent Reach, we are moreover to take no- 
tice of two other kinds of Difference; the 
one between the real Nature of Things 
and their Appearances to us, the other be- 
twixt the Appearance of Things to us with 
reſpe ro T-ath or Falſhood, and their Ap- 
pearance to us with reſpect ro Afton, and 
che Conſequences of it, ai (2 or Mi- 
ſery. As to the firſt of thele Differences, 
we find that what we are once really cer- 
tain of, always appears certain to us; and 
what cannot —_ ro us bur as certain, 
we cannot poſſibly conceive ſhould be 
therwiſe in its own Nature: Bur what is 
in its-own Nature certain, may appear 
doubtful to us at one time, and probable at 
another ; and what we aſſenr ro as probable 
now, may afterwards command our Aſſent 
as certain; and there are things, which, al- 
tho' we are not certain of rheir Truth or 
Falſhood, we are ſure we know as much as 
we can of, by rhe ſtrengrh of our preſent 
Faculcics. As to rhe other Difference in 


the 
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the Appearance of things, with reſpeR to 
Attion and its Conſequences, ' it. often (6 
happens, that where the Truth of a Thing 
ſeems doubtful to us, ir plainly appears to 
be ſafer, and more to our preſent Advan- 
rage, or affords a better Proſpe@ of future 
Happineſs ro act one way than another : 
and abundance of Inſtances there are in 
which we find our ſelves under a Neceſſity 
of Aiting one way or other where neither 
ide appears certainly true, bur one only 
probable, or both equally doubrful. 

This is all the' Account of Humane Na- 
ture which Sg wr neceſſary ro my pre- 
ſent Deſign of eſtabliſhing the Truth of 
Religion : And I perſwade my ſelf, I have 
faid nothi n. this Subject, which an 
Man, that irly conſults himſelf, can 4 
fibly call in queſtion. Bur, if any Obje- 
ions do lye againſt any part of whar 1 
have now laid down, they ſhall be conſi- 
dered before I make uſe of ir as a Proof of 
any thing elſe, 

All Queftions concerning the Origize 
and Subſtance of the Soul, 1ts Union with 
the Body, and ſeparate Exiſtence, T have 
purpolely waved, as things which do in 
a great meaſure lye our of the Reach of za- 
tural Reafen, and conſequently admit of 
no 
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no certain Proof from thence ; are, as com- 
monly handled, involved in great Ambi- 
guity of Terms, and, which way ſocver 
explain'd, I think, as far as I have hitherto 
ſeen, make no manner of change, either as 
to the 77uth or Nature of Religion. Whe- 
ther the Soul be —_— or derived, materi- 
al or immaterial; wherher it depends upon 
the Body in all its Actions, or ſometimes 
atts of it ſelf, is diſſolved with it, or exiſts 
after it, if what I ſaid before concerning 
our own Experience be true, it will be 
found that Religion has a very good bot- 
tom to ſtand upon, without being ſup- 
ported by any of theſe Opinions. Bur if 
the Soul came from without the Body, is * 
of a different Nature from it, can At in- 
dependently of it, and Exiſt after its Diſ- 
ſolution, as there are ſeveral very probable 
Reaſons, and a great deal of certain Reve- 
lation for, then are there ſo many addition- 
al Arguments for the Truth of what may 
be ſufficiently proy'd without 'em, from 
plainer and more undeniable Principles ; 
as I ſhall endeavour ro make good in the 
following Diſcourſe, 


The next Thing I am todo, is to con- 


ſider the Natyre of God, or what that No- 
tion 


| 
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tion or Idea is to which I affix that Name: 
which in ſhort is this; An Eternal Being 
of all poſſible PerfefFions in himſelf, anu 
from whom every thing elſe deriy'd its 
Being, and whatever belongs to it: 

Bur, to give a more particular Account of 
my Thoughts ic this Matter, 1 conceive 
God to be One unchangeable Being, of an 
intelligent Nature, who always neceſſarily 
Exiſted of himſelf, who knows every thing 
that can be known, who can do every 
thing that is poſſible to be done, who does 
every thing he wills, and nothing bur 
what he wills himſelf, who enjoys an uns 
alterable State of the greateſt Happineſs 
that can be enjoy'd, who never wills or 
does any thing inconſiſtent with this State, 
who makes himſelf the ultimate end of 
all he does, and next to that the Good 
or Happinels of all ſuch Beings as are ca- 
pable of it ; which together with all ocher 
Beings, and every thing that belongs to 
them, were from him, . and depend upon 
him for their Continuance ; and laſtly, 
who brings about whatever he wills or 
deſigns by the fitteſt and moſt proper 
Means. | 

This ſeems to me to be the eaſieſt Ne- 
tion of God we are capable of concei- 
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ving; and if it can+be proved that there 
really is ſuch a Being as is here deſcribd, 
I think 'tis all that's neceſſary _ this 


Subjet, with reſpet to what I have un- 
dertaken : For whether we repreſent God 
to our Thoughts as a pure and /emple at, 
a ſpiritual Subſtance, or ſubtle Matter ; as 
the whole maſs or Subſtance of the World ta- 
ken all together, or as the Soul and ative 
Principle of it ; as confined to the Heavens, 
or aifeſed through the whole extent of Being ; 
as the Maker and Cyeatoy of all things, or 
as the Principle and Fountain from whence 
they flowed ; or conſider him under any 
other Idea our Reaſon or Imagination can 
frame; if we allow all the Characters of 
a Deity before mentioned, 'tis the ſame 
thing, as to Religion, which ſoever of theſe 
Opinions we embrace, as will hereafter 
appear : Bur, if any of them are urged 
to overthrow that Notion of a Deity I 
have given, the Proof of ſuch a Being to 
which that Notion belongs will be a full 
and ſufficient Anſwer to them. 

Now as to the Relation there is berwixt 
God and Man, we thus conceive ; That 
God is our Creater and Parent, the Author 
of our Being and Nature, and all the Pow- 
ers 'and Capacities of it, and that we are 

his 
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his Creatures, the /ſue of his Power, and 
the Workmanſhip of his Hands; that God 
is our ProteFor, Governor, and Maſter, and 
we are his Dependants, Subjctts, and Ser- 
vants; that God is our Benefattor and Aus 
thor of all our Happineſs, and we obliged 
and indebted to him for whatever we enjoy. 
All which Relations do neceſlarily reſulc 
from the Natures of the Being related, as 
will plainly appear upon a juſt Compariſon 
of them together, and will be farther ma- 
nifeſted when we enter upon the particular 
Proofs of Religion. 

Suppoſing Gerefare that I have given a 
true Account of the Nature of Man, which 
being taken from Experience, can admir 
of no: other Proof, nor no greater Certain- 
ty; the only thing remaining to be done, 
before I come to the main Argument I pro- 
pos'd, is to prove, 


IL That: there is a God, or a Being of 
ſuch a Nature as I have endeavour'd to 


-repreſent ;; which -is the ſecond Thing | 


undertook. 


In diſcourſing of which Subject, thar 1 
may expreſs ny Thoughts with the more 
GS Clear- 
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Clearneſs, give every Argument its due 
—_ and everywhere proportion m 


Building to my Foundation, I ſhall conli- 
der the Being of God under the different 
Degrees of Poſſible, Probable, and Certain. 


Firſt then, As to the Poſſibility of ſuch 
a Being, I cannot imagine any Man of ſuch 
an irregular Make of Underſtanding, as 
ro apprehend that Deſcription I have given 
of a Deity to be abſurd and chimerical, or 
ro have any [nconfiſtency or Contradiftion in 
it. I am ſure I have ſaid nothing but what 
I very well-conceive my ſelf, and I think 
is as caſily conceivable by any Body elle ; 
and I have uſed the plaineſt and moſt in- 
relligible Expreſſions I could upon this 
Occaſion. 

Bur, farther to aſſiſt the Weakneſs of 
our Underſtandings in framing a more di- 
ſtint Conception of God, we will conſider 
the ſeveral Idea's of which this complex 
Notion is made, and fee whether they will 
not ſuit very well rogether. 

Now 'tis plain to any Man that refleds 
upon the Ideas he has in his Mind, that 
he has a Notion of 7ime, and the ſeveral 
Periods of it, which he can place at what 


diſtance he pleaſes ro mcalure the Durats- 
LR ++... on 
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on of any thing by, but never at ſuch a 
diſtance by all the Addition his Imagina- 
tion is capable of, but chat he can till 
ſuppoſe ſome Being to exiſt both before and 
after ; which Being, before and after which 
he cannot conceive any Time or other Be- 
ing, he calls Eternal. 

In like manner, when we conſider the 
Variety of Beings in the World, with their 
ſeveral Modes and Relations, we are not 
able ro imagine or ſuppoſe ſuch a number 
of any of them that there cannot ſtill be a 
greater ; and this poſfble Variety of Things 
never to be exhauſted is ſtiled nfnite. And 
if we can conceive ſuch an [»finity of Things 
poſſible, we can conceive a Power proporti- 
onable that can produce whatever is poſlt- 
ble ro be produced, and a Anowledge an- 
{werable to that which can know whatever 
can be known, and that is whatever can be. 

* Thus it is we conceive an eternal intelli» 
rent Being of _ Knowledge and Power. 

And this we do very caſily without ſuch 
Intenſneſs of Thought, and nice Abſtrat#i- 
on, as People are apt to imagine; for we 
find Infinity almoſt in every Thing : All our 
Studies and Enquiries lead us tothis Notion. 

When we conſider the Extent or Dimen- 
frons of Matter, we leſſen and magnify 
C 3 rhem 
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them: till we are loſt cicher way, and ſtill 
find our ſelves as far from any Bounds as 
when we firſt fet out upon the Search : 
When we run our Thoughts over the YVa- 
riety of natural Bodies in the World;the more 
Differences we obſerve, the more we com- 
prehend poſſible, each new Difference ta- 
ken notice of, affording an inconceivable 
Variety of Combinations with thoſe ob- 
ſcrv'd before. . 

"Tis the ſame thing if we contra@t our 
View, and keep within the Compaſs of 
one Kind or Diviſion of Bodies only, as 
Plants, Minerals, and the like, rhe farther * 
we advance our Obſervations, the more * 
ſtill do the Species or Sorts multiply upon ' 
us, and the poſſible Variety of more ES : 
proportionably encreaſe, till confounded | 
with the growing Proſpe, we are content 
to admire what we tried in vain to reach. ' 

'Tis thus alſo in the intelleual Nature. © 
The different ' Degrees of Knowledge, Power, | 
and Happineſs, we are conſcious of, do | 
ſufficiently allure us, that we are capable | 
of greater and greater ſtill ; and, whatever | 
Notion we can frame of our own State with 
reſpec to any of theſe Qualifications, from 
the utmoſt rop of what we are arrived to, 
we can look farther ſtill, and conceive 

higher ! 
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bigher Advancements of each kind poſlible 
in our ſelves, in other Men, or at leaſt in 
other Beings of larger Capacities ; and this 
in a continual Riſe, withour any thing to 
terminate our View. 

From whence:we are farther enabled ro 
conceive, that God is infinitely happy as well 
as infinitely knowing and gm ; that is, 
that he enjoys all the Happineſs that can 
poſſibly be enjoyed by any Capacity of 
bei 


Having got thus far over the Notion of a 
Deity, 1 think, we may with leſs Difficulty 
conceive, that ſuch a Being as this did xe- 
ceſſarily exiſt of himſelf ; that is, that an 
eternal Bring had nothing before ir to be the 
Casſe or Author of its Exiſtence ; And far- 
ther, that he is «nchangeable or always the 
fame; that is, that an eternal Being always 
«, and a Being of infinite Knowledge, Power, 
and Happinee , Is always alike, knowing, 
powerful, and happy. The attual Produttion 


of all things, which are nor God, from him, 


and their Dependance upon him for their 
Conrinyance, and all other Circumſtances 
of their being, are no hard Things to be 
conceived by thoſe, that acknowledge he 
can do all things poſſible; and he thar 
knows every thing. that can be known, 

| C4 may 
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may as eaſily be ſuppoſed to effet whats 
ever he deſigns by the firteſt and moſt pro- 
mcans, and thar is to be infinitely wiſe : 
And what other Reaſon or Motive can we 
frame for an intelligent Being of infinite 
Happineſs to a& upon, but hw own free 
Fleaſure > And -who can hinder the Al 
mighty from doing what he will > Bur that 
the _— of all ſuch Beings as are ca- 
able of it, ſo far as it is conſiſtent with 
his Wiſdem to grant them the Enjoyment, 
ſhould be very agreeable to his Good Will 
and Pleaſure, we are nor, I believe, diſpo- 
ſed ro doubt. 

And this compleats the Account I have 
before given cf the Nature of God in ſhorr, 
and have now examined over again more 
particularly. | 

From all which, I think, I may ſafely 
conclude, that the 74:4 we have form'd of 
a God is no Chimera or extravagant work of 
the Imagination, but a very poſſible conſiſtent 
Notion ; and that thoſe who affirm there is 
{ome ſuch Being to which this des belongs, 
cannot be cenſured for vain incoherent 
Thinkers, who have put things together 
without any ground or warrant fromReaſon. 

How far the bare Conception of ſuch 'an 
{ara as that we haye framed of God, - 

| 
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the meer Poſſibility of ſuch a Being, does, 
withour the Aſſiſtance of other Principles, 
prove the Reality of his Exiftence, I ſhall 
not here examine. The Arguments drawn 
from hence, - tho' in themſelves perhaps 
certain, to {everal Perſons convincing, and 
not to be diſproved by any, do not fit eye- 
ry Underſtanding, nor have thar 
uniform Face of Truth which takes art firſt 
ſight as well as pleaſes after farcher Exa- 
mination: only thus much I ſhall alledge 
in their Defence, that the greateſt and 
commoneſt ObjeAion made againſt this 
kind of Proof is very ill grounded, 

For 'tis uſually urg'd, that Arguments 
drawn from the /dea or Poſſwility of a God, 
are of no force in this particular Caſe ; be- 
cauſe they do not «niverſally conclude. Ir 
cannot be ſaid that whatever is poſſible, or 
- we have an /dea of, for that Reaſon adZu- 
ally is, and therefore 'ris thoughr that the 
attual Exiſtence of a God does by no means 
follow from the Poſſibility or Conception of 
ſuch a Being ; whereas the Concluſion 
may hold in this Caſe, and na other what- 
ſoever : for Conception ſuppoſes Poſſibility, 
and Poſſibility a Correſpondent Power; and a 
Power of Exiſting, when applied to ſuch a 
Being as God, muſt ly infec _ 
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al Exiſtence; as might be farther made out 
if there was occaſion for it : but, becauſe 
- the ——— the Proof may 
bably raiſe ſome Prejudice againſt it, 1 

rs the Proſecution of it ; and to cut off 
all Colour of Adva from ſuch as are 
diſpoſed to cavil, Tu pcs my ſelf at 
preſent with having ſhewn that 'tis very 
probable and conceivable, that there may be a 
God, and paſs on to the next Enquiry I am 
ro make, whether it is not very probable 
that there one, 


A common Argument for the Being of a 
God, ( and 'tis never the worle for , ar 
common) is the general Concurrence and 
Agreement of Mankind in the Acknowledg- 
ment of this great Truth. We will pre 
der the Ar r it (elf in its full Strength, 

and then ſee whar fairly follows from it. 
The Sum of what may be {aid upon the 
firſt is this: That all Accounts and Rela- 
tions of the preſent Stare of the World, and 
all the Hiſtories of paſt Ages thar arc how 
extant do agree to aſſure us, that, ſince the 
firſt Memory of Things was preſerved cill 
now, there was no period of Time, nor 
any Nation under the Sun, in which the 
Being of a God was nat acknowledg'd and 
þclieved 
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believed by a waſt Generality of- all that 
were then and there living. 
. And farther, that not only the greateſt 
part of Mankind taken in grols, nor the 
greateſt part of every Nation conſidered as 
a diſtint'Society of Men, were of this Be- 
lief, but the greateſt part of eyery Se# or 
Divifion, 'as they ſtand diſtinguiſh'd by 
their different Opinions in other things, 
their different Capacities, Intereſts, Ways, 
and Manners of Thinking ; as, the Learnetd 
and gnorant; thoſe that had examined 
the Point, and conſfider'd the Reaſons for 
and againſt it; and thoſe who had only 
had it propoſed to them, without any 
oof cither way but what was immediate- 
y offcr'd from the nature of the thing; rhe 
Mahometan and 1dolater who add abſurd 
things to the Nature of God, as well as the 
ww and Chriſtian who think mot conſi- 
ently of him ; thoſe that hold the World 
to be Eternal, or made by Chance, as well 
.as thoſe who look upon it as the Effet? of 
Wiſdom ; thoſe that explain the Works of 
. Nature by Mechanical Powers, and thoſe 
thar 'in their Account of the Syſtem of 
Things make uſe of Intelligences and ubſtra- 
fed Notions: not only the Religious and 
Swperſtitious, and ſuch as expeRt any good 


Or 
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or ill Conſequences ſhould attend their 
Belief of a God, but thoſe whoſe other 
Opinions declare they have nothing ar all, 
or very little, to hope or fear from a God, 
as the Epicurean, the Sadducee, the Hobbiſt, 
and the Deiſft: and laſtly, all forts of 
wicked Men who are uneafie under the 
Thoughts of a God, and endeayour to 
ſhake them off. 

Thofe few that in different Apes of the 
World have oppoſed the common Belief, 
have had no Followers, and ſeveral of them 
at the Seaſons of greateſt Seriouſneſs and 
RecolleQion have renounc'd the Opinions 
they maintain'd at looſer hours: fo anzver- 


ſally has the Opinion of a God obtained 
among Men. 

From whence I think I may fairly infer 
thus much -at leaſt, That ſuch a Perſwa- 
ſion as this 1s very ſuitable to the Vnder- 
 ftanding, and agrees very well with all the 
Principles þ our Knowledge ;| and therefore, 


tho' it could not be certainly proved to fol- 
low from thoſe evident Perceptions we have 
of other "Truths, yet being readily enter- 
rained by our Reaſon, without any Oppo- 
ſition from them, it muſt' upon this Ac- 
count only be extreamly probable and fit to 
be þelieved.. - 
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For ſuppoſe it to be an Error, what can 
we aſſign for the Cauſe of ſuch an univerſal 
Error ? | 
'Tis poſſible indeed, that the Generality 
of Mankind may be deceiv'd in a Judgment 
founded upon the Reports of Senſe or /ma- 
gination ; they may believe that the Sun is 
very near of the ſame bulk in which it ap- 
to the Eye, when 'tis ſo many times 
igger than the Earth; or, that ic moves 
when it ſtands ſtill; or, if they do not be- 
lieve Wrong in either of theſe Points, there 
may be ſomething elſe of ſuch a Nature 
{uppoſed, in which all Mankind may be 
miſtaken, as moſt of the Learned think the 
reſt of the World are in both theſe Judg- 
ments. But the Notion and Exiſtence of 4 
God are Matters of pure Thought and Rea- 
ſen, in the Conception of which, Sexſe and 
Imagination have no ſhare; and therefore 
they can never owe their Original to them. 
'Tis true, the Mind, by the: Help of 
theſe Faculties, may make a great many 
falſe Repreſentations of the Deity, and conſc- 
quently occaſion a great Varicty of Errors 
concerning bim ; but it cannot be inferr'd 
from hence, that therefore thoſe Notions 
and Opinions of a God in which all Men 


agree proceed from the ſame Fountain as 
theſe 
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theſe additional Errors do, in which they dif- 
fer fo very much, and that conſequently, 
in their own nature, thoſe may be as much 
Errors as theſe other are, tho' they are nor 
yet diſcovered to be (o. 

The contrary, I think, is very plain : 
For the Difference of the Repreſentation in 
this latter Caſe proves an 7ncapacity in the 
Faculties to perceive the Objeds they were 
employed about; whereas in the other 
Suppoſition, the Conftancy and Univerſality 
of the Perception is an Argument both of 
the Suitableneſs and Truth of the Marter 
perceived. , | 

There's nothing in the 7dea of God, as 
I have endeavoured to deſcribe it, that falls 
under the Cognizance of our Sexſes, nor is 
any Man conlcious to himſelf that he has 

ceiv'd God at any time this way; and 
therefore all ſenfible 7deas applied ro him 
muſt be as wild and extravagant as the 
Ideas of blind Men concerning Colours, or 
at leaſt of thoſe of any other Men concern- 
ing the Inhabitants of Planets and ethereal 
Regions, becauſe there is no manner of Re- 
"as. ram berwixt the /deas of one Faculty 
and thoſe of another, nor any diſcovyerable 
berwixt a zew Zdea and thoſe we perceive 
already : {o that if we ſhould endeavour to 


repreſent 
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repreſent a pure 7dea, which is the Object 
of Hades caty, by ſenfible Images, no 
wonder if the Kepreſentation be very diffe- 
rent, when all the Ideas of Senſe have an 
equal Pretence to be Repreſentatives, no one 
ing liker the Original it ſtands for than 
another : And the {ame may be faid with 
reſpe to a new unknown Idea ; for, what- 
ever it be in its own Nature, and whatever 
Reſemblance there be betwixt that and 
any other we have already perceived, our 
of our whole Stock of Ideas we have-no 
more-reaſon to chuſe one than another to re- 
preſent it by; and conſequently, different 
Men muſt repreſent it to themſelves wery 
differently : From whence it plainly appears, 
that if the Notion of God be purely int-lle- 
ual, or if there be ſomething fit in it, 
and we are not conſcious to our ſelves that 
we have actually perceiv'd it, as 'tis plain 
we are not, the Lfble Repreſentations of him 
muſt be very various, and therefore very 
falſe : Bur when all Men think alike con- 
cerning Objeas not perceivable by Sexſe, 
"tis not only a certain Sign that their Ideas 
are ſuitable and proportionate to the ' Faculty 
that ives them, bur "tis very. probable 
alfo they are truly ſorted and pur rogether. 
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Where-ever there is a general Agreement 
in the Perception, there is certainly an Unis 


formity in Appearance, which is as ne- 
ceſſary to make an univerſal Error as an wni- 
werſal Truth ; and therefore, ſuppoſing all 
Men miſtaken about the Bulk or Motion of 
the Sun, it neceſſarily follows from hence, 
that whatever appears to the Senſe in this 
Caſe appears the ſame to all Men; fo that 
the Errors occaſion'd by this means are not 
in the Senſe, but belong to another Faculty ; 
nor are they cither neceſſary or invincible , 
not neceſſary, becauſe we need not have 
made any Judgment art all concerning theſe 
Appearances offered to our Senſe, icveral 
Requiſites to a juſt Senſation being want- 
ing, without which, we know, we cannot 
judge with Aſſurance ; not invincible, be- 
cauie our Opinions concerning theſe things 
may be afterwards altered and correted 
by Reaſon ; which, being a Faculry ſuperior 
to Senſe, may preſerve us from rhe Illuſions 
of it. 

Bur when all Men agree in Matters of 
pure Refiexion and Reaſon, we have all the 
Aſſurance we can have, that they are in the 
right. For whence ſhould any Error pro- 
ceed 2 "Tis certain the Appearance muſt in 
this Suppoſition be uniform, and the Faculty 

employed 
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employed about irs proper Objef?. Beſides, 
if there be a Cl:arn:{ in the Appearance, the 
Underſtanding zeceſſarily cloſes with ir, and 
if in ſuch a calc it ſhould be deceived, there 
is no higher Faculty to corre the Miſtake: 
How then can we imagine the Minds of 
Men to be ſo ciſpoſed as to be under a 
Necefiity of being d:c:iv'd, as they muſt be 
if a conſtant univ:7/al Appearanc: of Truth 
ſhould be only the Veil of Falſhood: For 
how can any Man help believing that to 
| be true which always appears ſo to him, 

and concerning which he can receive no 
Wo Information from himſelf or any body 
elſe ? 

Bur here perhaps it may be ſaid, where 
the Evidence 18 not ſo ſtrong as to command 
$ our Aſſent, Error may wear the Face of 
2 Truth, tho" we have nor yet been able ro 
2 diſcover the Cheat; and therefore 'ris our 
3 own Fault if we are deccived in his as well 
as in the oth:r Inſtances of Senſe, fincs we 
are not under a #zceſſity of giving our Judg- 
ments according to the Appearance. To 
which 1 anſwer, that allowing a bare Poſſi- 
bility of erring in che preſent Caſe, all that 
| delign'd ro prove from this Argument of 
General Conſ-nt holds good (till; which is, 
that becaule all People have agreed to ac- 
oy ID knowledge 
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knowledge a God, 'ris therefore very proba- 
ble there ſhould be one, and wry agreeable | 
to the Reaſon of Mankind to believe ſo; fo * 
that altho' a Man is not from- hence fully 
convinc'd of the Certainty of it, he cannot 
help believing 'ris a very reaſonable Opinion, 
and that there's wery great likelihood "tis 
built upon ſure Foundations, tho' he has 
not yet ſearch'd (© far as ro diſcover them : 
For he cannot give an Account how' all 


Men ſhould come to be miſtaken in a »ar- | 


ter of this Nature; and, if they were, how 
they could eyer be undeceived : which may 
be done in all the Inſtances of Sexſe or 
Imagination in which any Error can be 
judg'd poſſible. 

All that can be farther ſuppoſed to coun- | 
tenance a Suſpicion, is, that poſlibly there 
was a time when Men believed otherwiſe, 
but ſome People having flarted ſuch an ? 
Opinion, and dreſt it up very plauſibly, it 
rook mightily in the World, and ſo was 
handed down from one to the other, and 
in ſucceeding Generations ſpread and pre- 
vail'd, rill it became #niver{al. Burt there 
is no manner of ground for fuch a Swppofi- 
Hon : 

I. Becauſe, let us look as far back as 
we can, there arc no Marks or Footſteps to | 

be | 
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be found of the Riſe and Original of this 
Opinion, no gradual Propagation of it dif- 
coverable, it | 6-5 in every Age we have 
any account of, as «niverſally believed as 
it 15S now. 

2. Becauſe no parallel Inſtance can be af- 
ſigned which might give any colour for a 
ſuſpicion in this, no Perlwaſion of the like 
nature having ever been detected to be an 
Error after io long and fo wide an Eſta- 
bliſhmenr. 

I do not know of any Opinion whatſo- 
ever that a&7ually obtained ſo univerſal a Be 
lief as that of a God, and afterwards was 
proved to be falſe ; and 'tis very difficulc 
to imagine how ſuch a thing ſhould come 
to paſs: however I can conceive and al- 
low it to be poſlible, that a miſtaken mat- 
ter of fait or a conjectural Hypotheſis of fome- 
thing belonging to natural Knowledge, may, 
at ſome diſtance of time from its firſt ap- 
pearance in the World, be pretty general- 
ly believed as certain, and afterwards by a 
Diſcovery of freſh Circumſtances in the one, 
or making new Obſervarions about the other. 
2 great part of Mankind may come to be 
of another Opinion, of the Truth of which 
they may be much ſurer: but theſe arc 
things of a very different Nature from that 


D 2 we 
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we are diſcourſing upon, and an Error in 
either of theſe cannot prove the Poſſibility of 
a Miſtake in the Caſe in queſtion. For, be- 
ſides that 4 diſtant matter of fat?, and a na- 
tural Hypotheſis of ſomething our of the 
preſent Reach of our Senſes are hardly ever 
known to the greateſt part of Mankind 
taken in general, and therefore a general 
Belief of them can reſpeA only the Learn- 
ed, whereas the Being of a God has in every 
Age been attually yo. expreſly believed by 
the generality of all ſorts of Men; beſides 
all this I fay, the Notion and Exiſtence of 
a God, being Matrers of Reaſon and Reflr- 
xion only, do not depend upon any ſuch 
particular Circumſtances of Time or Place, or 
other external Helps and Inſlruments of 
Knowledge as are the peculiar Privileges of 
a few, to whom the reſt of the World muſt 
be bcholding for all they know concerning 
{eyeral Truths, as is plain in the Caſes be- 
fore mention'd. 

All the Obſervations of Sexfe, upon which 
the Belicf of a God is founded, lic open 
to every man, and are the ſame now x ao 
ever were ; and the /nferences drawn from 
them are very eafre, and within the reach 
of common Capacities. If ſome have refined 


upon them, and carried their Reaſonings 
much 
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much farther than others, it has been on- 
ly to fatisfic the wwarrantable Scruples and 
Suſpicions of a few Pretenders to Learning, 
who make ufe of thar /irtl; Knowledge 
they have to argue themlelves our of all. 
Burt the Generality of Mankind, both Lear- 
n:4 and Ignorant, have fo firmly believed 
upon the fir? plain obvious grounds of Af- 
(ent, as not to require or ſtand in need of 
farther Satisfation ; and therefore their 
Faith cannot be owing to the planfible C1- 
lors or ſpecious Reaſonings of any firſt Inven- 
tors of falſe Notions and Opinions. 

Bur, after all, allowing the Suppoſition 
to be true, tho' I think it impoſſible thar ir 
ſhould, that rhere was 4 time in which God 
was no where acknowledged in the World; 
whoever invented the Notion, whatever 
were the Motives it was firſt invented up- 
on, or the Argewnents upon which it was 
firſt believed, rhe Propagation of it after- 
wards, and the Conftancy and Univzrſality 
of the Belief ever fence, muſt be: owing ro 


-the Azreeablenef of ſuch an Opinion to the 


common Reaſon of Mankind, and all their 
other Knowledge, and to the Strength and 
Sufficiency of thoſe Reaſons upon which it 
is now, and has been ſo long received. For 
all the firſt Motives and Arguments, if they 
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were any other than what re have now, * 
and which have becn the fame in all Ages *' 
we have any Knowledge of left, have been * 
all loſt, and conſequently rheir Influence ©? 
ſpent, long ago; ncither in any of the an- © 
cient Diſcourles yet extant concerning the | 
Bring of a Ged, is there any Appeal made to * 
Authority or Antiquity ; as if Men were ob- *' 
liged to believe this Truth becauſe it was *' 
{o anticar, or becauſe {uch and fuch emi- © 
nent Perlons had firſt recommended or en- © 
joyned the Belicf of it : But all the Argue | 
ments made ulc of are wholly built upon © 
the Reaſon of the thing, which is always the * 
{ame ; the ſame plain Reaſons for the Be- 
ing of a God have always had the ſame © 
Influence, which, upon Examination, will * 
be found to have no Art or Sophi in 
them, and every body may cxamine L 
that will. 


Nothing then remains, but to enquire | 
into the Force and Validity of thoſe Rea- ! 
{ons upon which our Belief of a God is Oti- | 
ginally founded. : 

I ſuppoſe it now but a probable Perſwaſton, | 
ariſing from that Readineſs and Aſſurance 
of Allent with which we embraced this 
Truth, and yielded to the firſt obvious 

Proofs | 
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Proefs of it, upon a bare Propoſal of them 
to the Undertandiog; in which Perſwaſi- 
on we are yery much confirm'd by know- 
ing that all Manking have conſtantly agreed 
with us in it, being fully ſatisfied from 
hence, that no peculiar Ti, emper of Mind or 
Scheme of Thoughts, no private Intereſt or 
national Byaſs, has diſpoled us to make a 
wrong Judgment, but ſomerhing common 
to the whole humane Nature. 

This is all che ground the Generality of 
the World believe upon; and rho' to a nice 
Examincr of things it is not certain irrefſt- 
ftible Conviction, yer "tis ſufficient to juſtify 
a full and entire Aſſent, and to warrant our 
aiting according to it. For to ſuſpect a 
thing to be fallc, and ad as if it were fo, 
upon a bare Poffwility imaginable that it may 
be 1{o ; or rather, Cans we haye not re- 
cciyed the higheſt degree of Proof the thing 
is, in its own Nature, capable of, when, 
at the {ame time, we haye no manner of 
Reaſon to diſtruſt what we have; can be 
neither rational, prud:nt, nor ſafe. 

However, Since there are Perſons whole 
Actions and at, lealt pretended Opinions come 
up.to this, Charadter, we will conſider the 
common Proofs of a Deity ware | cloſely and 
throughly, and (es if what upon” the firſt 

D 4 View 
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View appears ſo probtall:,” and makes fo 
ſtrong an Impreſſion upon the Mind, may 
not, upon farther Examination, ſtrike us 
with thar' Certainty and- Evidenc? that we 
cannor reſiſt; without queſtioning all our 
other Knowledge, and diſclaiming all man- 
ner of Diſtinction betwixrt Truth and 
Falſhood: which is, | 


II. The Third Confideration I propo- 
ſed in treating of this Argument : Whether 
it is not only a poſſible or- probable Opinion 
that there ſhould be a God; but a certain 
and infallible Truth that there is one. 


All the' common natural Arguments and 
Reaſons upon 'which the general Belicf of 
a God is founded, are taken from the vi/t- 
ble fram: of things called' the World, and 
thoſe {everal parts of ir Which fall under 
every man's Notice and Obſervation; up- 
on a ſight Survey of which, any man that 
15 ih the leaſt capable of Reflexion, where- 
ever his Thoughts light, will perceive or 
imagine thar he perceives plain Marks and 
Tokens of Power and Wifdow, much of the 
{ame kind, tho” in proportion far greater 
than he »has obſery'd in any of the moſt 
wonderful 'Eftets of humane Skill and 
b- | Strength ; 
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Strength ; the immediate Reſult of which; 
I believe, would be this Conclufion, Thar 
certainly there is -ſome Being, exceedingly 
more-powerful and knowing than Man, who 
was-the Author and Contriver of this ſtu» 
pendous Fabrick.: + - i 0 

. And, if Admiration and Curiofity invite 
him to rnnger in _ — difficult to 
ſuppoſe they ſhould nor, rhe "Compaſs and 
Rae of dls whole Work, wy” 3. of 
Objects in-it;\ the Conftancy and Uniformity 
of tome Appearances, and. regwlar Changes 
and Revolutions of orher, the Connexion and 
Dependance of the ſeveral parts, the nie 
and Confederacy of multitudes of different 
kinds towards ſome common ProduQtion, 
and the various particular Ends and Uſes of 
things, all s/iftaxt to one another, and ſub- 
ſervient to {ome general Pefign;” all rheſe, I 
ſay, well conſider'd and weigh'd together, 
would ſtrengthen and confirm his former 
Judgments, and farther diſpoſe himto con- 
_ That the 4«thoy. of all. theſe Inſtan- 
ces of Power is able to do whatever elſe can 
be . conceived "poſſible, nothing elſe concei- 
vable ſeeming more difficult ro rhis Inqui- 
rer than wharhe ſces already done; Thar a 
Being of ſo much -Knowledge as his Works 
dechre him,” ſo vaſtly exceeding May's, is 


able 
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able ro. do Things which are far above 


May's Reach and chenſion to con» 
ceive at all; And that he who has ſo wiſc- 
ly order'd and diſpoſed every thing he has 
made to ſuch proper Ends, has exerciſed | 
his Power ſo far and no farther, becauſe it | 
was moſt agrceable to his Wiſdom fo | 
to do, | | 
There's nothing, I think, in all chis, | 
bur what is caſie and natural, and what 
may very well be imagin'd to be found out 
without the help of much Learning or an 
extraordinary Talent of .Reflexion; and © 
yet this is what has conſtantly, in all Ages, © 
{atisfied both the Zrarned and the 7Thought- 
fal, and ſtood the Teſt of 7ime, and So © 
phiſtry, and Malice. 8 
Bur ſuppoſe ſome extravagant Thinkers, | 
entirely under the Government of their * 
Senſes and Lyſts, becauſe rhey were not by | 
when the World was made, and do not 
ſee the Hand which ſupports the Frame, | 
and moves all the ſeveral Wheels of it, © 
ſhould therefore diſtruſt all their Reaſon» * 
ings of this kind, and doubt the Being of 
a God notwithſtanding the 7eftimony of Na- | 
ture ; is there no certain Proof to be given | 
that They are not miſtaken who believe a 
God upon: theſe Grounds? . Several have 
already | 
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already ſhewn there is, and this is whar I 
ſhall as preſent endeavour to make good 
ia the cleareſt and moſt unexceptionable 
manner I can. a 


But, before I enter upon this Argument, 
I think it neceſlary ro enquire what Cer- 
tainty is, that we may know agar or 

ree of Proof ma pro tru] 
ca Certain, be Ar og - , 

Now Certainty or Evidence ( which I ſhall 
all along take in the ſame Senſe ) conſi- 
dered in the 7hings or [deas which are the 
Objes of our Underſtanding, is a neceſſ«- 
ry Agreement or Diſagreement of one part of 
nr Rnoniades with another; as applicd 
ro the Mind, 'tis the Perception of fuch 
Agreement or Dilagreement,.or ſuch a 7m 
well-grounded Aſſent as excludes not only 
all manner of doubt, but all conceivable poſ- 
fibility of a Miſtake : And thus 1 ſuppoſe, 
and take it for grauted, that we are certais 
of all our own Perceptions and Senſations, 
whatever we feel or are conſcious to our 
ſelves of; and that we are fully and un- 
deceivably aſſured of a great many of our 
Judgments founded upon the juſt and well- 
regulated Reports of our external Senſes, to 
the ſame degree as we are of the Agree- 


ment 
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ment and Diſagreement of any pure intelle- 
ttnal Ideas. 

Except - this be allowed, we have no 
Principl:s to reaſon from, nor indeed any 
Knowledge at all, not ſo much as Scepticiſm; 
but univerſal Darkneſs and Confuſion co- 
ver humane ' Nature : But he that grants 
thus much, and'is true to his own Reaſon, 
muſt acknowledge there & a God; as will 
appear from the following Conſiderations. 

Being then, as I ſuppole, by an infallible 
Conſciouſneſs, ſatisfied -of our own Operations 
and Exiſtence, and, by a paſſrve Perception 
of various kinds and ſorts of Impreſſions b 
the help of certain Organs of 'the Beay, ful- 

convinced of the reality of things with- 
ent 'us, of different Natures or Manners of 
Exiſtence, upon' a farther Exerciſe of our 
attiv: Powers, and Application of our Sen- 
fes to external Objects, and then review- 
ing and reaſoning over the Obſervations that 
re(ult from thence; we come to theſe cer- 
tain Conclufrons : 

That there are a great many Charzes in 
the World ; That a great many new Ap- 
prarances prelent' themſelves, which before 
were no-where'to'be found, ſome of which 
are obſerved ro- diſappear again, as others 
"likewiſe are, the riſe and original of which 
we 
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we never knew; That under all theſe 
Changes and YLarieties of Appearance, there 
is ſomething which is conſtantly the ſame 
which we call Matter or ſolid extended Sut- 
ſtance; That the different Appearances our 
Senſes inform us of i» Matter, proceed in 
mediately from the Differences of Bulk or 
Number, Figure, Motion, and Reſt ; That 
we are conſcious of ſeveral things in our 
ſelves, which we perceive as d:ferent from 
all theſe; That we were not always thus 
conſcious, but that there was a time when 
this Conſciouſneſs, and all that we perceive 
in our ſelves as di/tin& from Matter, which 
we call Mind or Spirit, was joined and #7i- 
ted to a certain portion of Matter, or Col- 
letion of material Particles called humane 
Body ; That, when this humane Body chan- 
ges its Appearance, and {ſuch a particular 
Union of the parts of it is diſſolved, then 
that Conſciouſneſ, and all thoſe internal Ope- 
rations which are now the Object of ir, 
ceaſe to be joined with that Matter they 
were juſt before united to. 

Being well aſſured of che Truth cf all 
chele Conclufrons, we are from thence im- 
mediately led to thele following Enquiries. 

How comes all this about : //ow came 
there ro be ſuch a thing as Matt: 2 When 
and 
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and by what means did it exiſt > What is the 
Casſe of all thoſe Changes that are continu- 
ally making in it? And why does it exiſt 
after ſo many different manners > Whence 
are we our ſelves? What was it that gave 
us ſuch conſcious Beings * How are they 
wnited ro Matter > What limits the Conti- 
nuance, and afterward diſſolves the Bond 
of this wonderful Union 2 

Now in purſuance of theſe Enquiries, 
we find it utterly inconceivable and impoſſi- 
ble that any thing ſhould make it ſelf; that 
a Beings which once did not exiſt ſhould 
bezin to be of it ſelf, by the force of its 
own Narure or Power, without the Afſſ- 
ſtance of ſome other Being which exiſted 
before it: From whence we are irrefiſtibly 
convinc'd that {omerhing mult be eternal, 
otherwiſe nothing could eyer have been ; 
for if any Time can be ſuppoſed in which 
nothing did exiſt, nothing would ever have 
exiſted ar all, unleſs a Being that once was 
not could put it [:{f into Being ; but that 
is impoſſible, and 'tis certain {omething now 
really &s, therefore ſomerhing mult be eter- 
nal. 

And as from hence 'tis evident that 
ſomething muſt be eternal, fo 'tis plain from 
the fever] Changes we oblerye in the World, 

the 
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the Succeſſion of new conſcious Beings, and 
different Diſpofrtions of Matter, that every 
thing i3 not ſo; now, if ſomething be crer- 
nal, and a great many things are not eter- 
nal, then it plainly follows, that every 
thing that is »ot eternal was made by thar 
which «; (5. e. ) originally received its Br- 
ing, and whatever belongs to it, from an 
eternal Author or Cauſe : otherwiſe, either 
fomerhing muſt be ſuppoſed to have mad: 
it ſelf, which before is proved to be impoſ- 
fible, or one temporary Being muſt make an- 
other, which it cannot do ae by the Force 
and Efficacy of ſach Powers which together 
with its Exiſtence it received from ſome 
other Being, and fo on till we come to the 
eternal Fountain of all Power and Being. 

The only Queſtion then is, What is eter- 
al 2 for upon this depends the Reſolution 
of all our other Doubts and Enquiries : 
For the better and more certain Sarisfacti- 
on in which, I ſhall 

Firſt, Conſider all the Claims and Fre- 
renſions made to this glorious Prerogative 
of eternal Exiſtence : 

Afterwards, I ſhall examine what thoſe 
Attribstes are that muſt neceſſarily belong to 
an eternal Being : 


And 
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And then ſhew that that Being to which 
all theſe Attributes agree, is what we call 
God, and there is no other Being that-« or 
can be inveſted with the {ike Characters. 


I. Firſt then, As to the Claims and 
Pretenſrons to eternal Exiſtence, theſe, I 
think, are all the Suppofitions that can be 
made; cither that Matter alone is cternal, 
or that the only eternal Being is what we 
call Mind and Spirit, or that Mind and 
Matter are both eternal. 

But Matter alone or coeternal with Mind, 
may be conſidered under ſeveral different 
Reſpetts : for either we imagine it as having 
been from all Ercrnity rolled up in oze en- 
tire ſolid Maſs, without any Diſtin&ion or 
Motion of its parts, or as looſe, and divided 
into innumerable little Particles, all in com- 
ſtant Agitation or Motion ; out of which 
quiet Maſs or moving Atoms the preſent frame 
of things was in time ſtruck out and form'd:: 
or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe that the World, as 
it now is, has eternally exiſted under the 
ſame Form as to the principal parts of its 
Struttnre, with a conſtant Succeſſion of (e- 
veral of the chirf Species or ſorts of things 
in it. 


There's 
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There's nothing elſe imaginable but an 
eternal Succeſſion ot new Worlds and new Sp;« 
cies of Beings in them ; which is an Opi- 
nion too extravagantly ablurd-to be own- 
ed by any _ For in this Hyporheſis 
every new. World muſt make it ſelf, orher- 


wiſe they are only new Forms which all 


owe their Produt#ion to lome common Prin» 
ciple which is eternally the ſame, and then 
che Hyporheſis-falls in with ſome other 
before mention'd. 


2. But which of thoſe has 7ruth and 
Certainty of its ſide, is the next thing to 
be enquired into; and the Marrer will beſt 
be determin'd by conſidering the neceſſary 
Attributes and Characters of an eternal 
Being. 

It has been proved already, that all B:- 
ings which exitt i» 71m? muſt be made by 
ſomething that was eternal, becauſe it was 
impoſſible they ſhould have exiſted any 
other way: The (ame will now appear a pr:- 
ori from the Nature of an eternal Being, the 
inſeparable Charatters of which are n:ceſſary 
Exiſtence and all poſſibl: Perfetion ; which 
are both included in the Notion of an eter- 
nal Being, and both evidently infer one 
another : ſo that an eternal Bring muſt "tl 
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for and have all poſſible Perfettion ; 
and whatever exiſts neceſſarily muſt have 
all poſſitle Ferfettion; and whatever has all 
poſſitle Perfettion mult exiſt neceſſarily. 

An eternal Being muſt exiſt neceſſarily 
becauſe ir exiſts of it ſelf, by the nature of 
its own Being ; for it always was what it s, 
it always had the ſame Nature it has, and 
therefore there always was the ſame Reaſon, 
which is the ſame neceſſity for its exiſting ; 
which may farther be proyed thus : 

That Being is ſaid ro exiſt neceſſarily 
which xot to have exiſted we conceive utter- 
ly i-poſſitle, bur 'tis utterly impoſlible that 
what we allow to be an eternal Being might 
not have exiſted : For then we mult ſuppoſe 
ſome Power ſufficient to hinder its Exiſtence, 
which we cannot do without allowing the 
Exiſtence of ſome other eternal Being by 
whole free Power This exiſts to which we 
deny a neceſſity of Exiſtence ; but then what 


| we take from the one muſt be granted to 


the other, and there muſt be ſome original 


erernal Being which abrays neceſſarily exiſt- 


ed : and this is ſufficient to my preſent pur- 
pole, tho'I think it may be proved allo, 
that there can be no eternal Derivations or 
Emanations from this Fountain but muſt 
have the ſame neceſſity of Exiſtence as the 
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original Being froni whenee they flow. 

The orher neceſſary Character of an crer- 
nal Being is, that it has 41 poſſible Perfetti- 
on ; thar is, that there is nothing concerts» 
H: or in the Nature of things poſſible, which 
added to it would give it any Advd#tage, 
or in any ſenſe render it more perfed# than 
it 1s. | 

This is a plain and certain Conſequence of 
its neceſſary Exiſtence ; fot if any Ferfeition 
was wanting, then. a —_ of greater Per- 
fettion might be conceived  pofible, which 
could have hinder d the Exiſtence of 1his ; 
and if ſo, then its Exiſtence is not- neotſ» 
ſary, becauſe it is not impoſſible but it 
might not have exiffed; bur an eternal Be- 
ing does exift neceſſarily, as has been proved 
before, therefore it is eadued with ll pofſ 
ble Perfettion. 

Bur farther, if chere ca» be an eternal 
Being, neceſſarily exiſting of «ll poft>le Per- 

oain there may, whatever 

is aeynal, and meefſarily exiſts, muſt have 
allo all other poſſible Ferfefion, except we 
fuppoſe that two eternal neceſſary Beings 
of un:qual Perfettions, anc independent of 
one another, »y pollibly exiſt at the ſame 
thme; Which is an Abturdity there's no 
manner of countenance or colour of Rea- 
E 2 {on 
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ſon for. For why ſhould not one eternal 
neceſſary Being have as much Perfetion as 
another, when both arc ſuppoſed independent 
and zeither of them ro have any other Prin- 
ciple of its Exiſtence and PerfeCtion but zts 
ſelf 2 Why ſhould: the one limit its own 
Perfeions, and+ the other not? Or, if it 
could not have from it ſelf any more, 
whence ſhould this Impotence proceed in one ' 
eternal neceſſary Being, which was not in 
another 2 Eternity and neceſſity of Exiſtence 
are 'the ſame in both; whatever is eternal 
and neceſſary is equally 1o; and therefore 
where-ever theſe Attributes are found, there 
muſt be the ' ſame: Powers, and all the like 

Conſequences muſt flow from them. 
Another way of proving that an eternal 
Being muſt have- all Perfettion poſſible is, 
that the very Notion of Poſſibility does im- 
ply a Power ſomewhere correſpondent to 
the utmoſt extest and capacity. of things 
poſſible ; fo thar to ſay a thing is poſſible, 1s 
to lay, there is ſome Power capable of pro- 
ducing or having it; and therefore if you 
ſuppoſe an erernal neceſſary Bring to want 
any Perfett ion, what is imagin'd to be want- 
ng to it muſt be, for that very reaſon, im- 
poſſible: For it cannot be conceived ro want 
what is in its own Porer to have, and it 
can 
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can receive nothing from any other Being : 
For no other Being of greater Power is con- 
ceivable or poſſible ; not a temporary Being, 
becauſe its Exiſtence and Perfeftieg is deri- 
ved from that which was eternal; not an 
eternal ncceſſary Being, becauſe this which 
is ſuppoſed imperfett is as much an eternal 
neceſſary Being as the other, and therefore 
muſt have all the ſame PerfetFions : So that 
when I ſay that the Perfeion ſuppoſed 
wanting is, for that reaſon, impoſſivle, I do 
not mean only that 'tis »ow impoſſible, con- 
ſidering the preſent Conſtitution of things, 
bur that 'rwas abſolutely and from all Frer- 
nity impoſſible ; becauſe there never could 
be any greater Power than what an eternal 
neceſſary Being muſt have. 


J Now if ſom:thing certainly is eterpal, 
and n:ceſſary Exiſtence, and all poſſibl: Per- 
fedtion, are the | ay Charaters of an 
eternal Bring, as has ſufficiently been pro- 
ved, then this eternal Being muſt be what 
we call God; the Charaters and Attributes 
of an eternal Being belonging to Him and 
no other, as will cafily appear by applying 
_ to the ſeveral Fhperheſes before men- 
tion'd. 
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That thinking, and milling, and mu 
tion of Pleaſure, are Perfeftions, cannot 
doubted of by us Men, who can frame no 
Notions of any ether, every thing elſe owi 
all rhe Goodneſf and. Perfettjon it is elteem!' 
for to its Miniſtry and Subſerviency to theſe. 
For were there no Beings that enjoyed theſe | 
Perfettions, there would be no difference 
beewixt a reewlar World and a Chaos, Mul- 
tiplicity and Variety of Bring, and cternal 
wniverſal Nothing. 

Theſe wage muſt be the FR 
Charatters of an eternal Bring ; and his 
Knowledge, and his Pewer ( which is his 
Will) and his Happineſs, muſt be commen- F 
ſurate to his Exiſtence, that is eternal neceſ- Þ 
ſary Qualifications, bounded only by him- F 
ſclf; and whatever elſe is made by this eter- F 
nal Being, as 'tis proved cvery thing i that Þ 
& mode, muſt be made for his good Pleaſure, 
and the Happineſs of thoſe Beings which arc 
capable of it; there being no other end 
that ſuch a Being as we here ſuppoſe can 
aft upon; and all his Works muſt carry the 
Marks of their Awhor upon them, that is, 
be ſuch as arc fit for a Being of thoſe glori- 
ous Qualifications x0 make and d:fign for | 
fach End: 


Thus 
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Thus may the whole 14:4 of God, as it 
is before deſcribed, be cafily made out by 
pofttive dirett conſequence from the Princi- 
ples juſt now laid down and proved; as 
plainly appears from the nature and extent 
of the Principles themſebves, 'and thoſe In- 
ſtances | have given in the chief and moſt 
diſtinguiſbing, moſt conteſted Characters of 
the Deity. 

But I am ſenſible this way of proving a 
God, tho” in it ſelf the trueſt and moſt 
concluding, and the only dire way of de- 
monſtrating this Truth, as proceeding by 
a regular Connexion of plain intelligible 
Ideas, the Natures and Properties of which 
are as much known to us, as thoſe of F;- 
gures and Numbers; 1 am ſenſible, I fay, 
that notwithſtanding all this, the Proof I 
have now given of a God is not like to 
meet with fo general an Acceptance, or con- 
vince ſo far as a leſſer d:gree of Evidence in 
another kind ; becauſe the Demonſtration 
conſiſting of a great many parts, and the 
Hdeas upon which it is funded | being purc- 
ly intelleual, and not admitting of any 
ſenfible Repreſentation, there are but few 
that are capable of ſo much Steadin:ſs and 
Attention of Mind as is required to- per- 
ceive the whole force of the Proof: 

E 4 But 
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Burt then 'tis certain, that thoſe who deny 
a Ged muſt not own themſelves to be of this 
number, becauſe they will from hence be 
proved to act very unreaſonably in m_ 
what, by their own Confellion, they 4s 
not underſtand, and conſequently are not 
fit Fnages of ; which is as abſurd as to de- 
ny a Propoſition in Mathematicks without 
being able ro underſtand the Demonſtration 
given of it: and here it will be allowed by 
all, that the Demonſtration is never the leſs 
tru: and concluding, becauſe there are bur 
few that have made {ſo great a progreſs in 
this Scienc?, and are fo well versd in this 
ſort of reaſoning as to perceive the Validity 
of it. 

And therefore I hope I may be excuſed 
if I have ſpent ſome time and pains in 
what may be call'd a metaphyſical abſtracted 
proef of a Deity, for the SatisfatFion of {uch 
as by ſieady Reflexion and a juſt Uſe of 
their Reaton will eaſily underſtand it, and 
tor the Shame and Confufron of thoſe, who 
renouncing common Opinions and Arguments 
upon no Grounds, pretend to new Diſcove- 
ries in Matters they do not underſtand, and 
conlequently cannot diſprove. 

However, I have been as ſhort as I poſ+ 
i:bly could upon the pofetive part ' of the 
| Argus» 
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Argument, and as plain as the Subjet 
would give me leave, having made uſc of 
the commoneſt eaſieſt Terms the Language 
would furniſh me with upon ſuch A 
as I have had occaſion to ſpeak of : fo 
that all the Difficulty I can imagine in the 
Apprehenſion of what I have faid, muſt 
ariſe from the nature of the 7deas and from 
the conn:xion and variety of Conſequences, 
which are not caſily ro be comprehended in 
one view Without any Aſſiſtance from Sexſe, 


But this could not be avoided. 


Having therefore as clearly and intellizi- 
bly as I could, in a pofitive diref# manner 
proved that there is a God, by ſhewing, 
That there certainly « ſome eternal Being ; 
that all the Charaers and Attributes of an 
eternal Being do agree and belong to that 
Idea we have conceived of God; and that 
therefore that eternal Being, which certainly 
is, 18 4s certainly what we call God : Ha- 
ving, I ſay, oefrivel and direttly proved 
this, I proceed tro make good the ſame 
Truthly negatively or by way of Conſequence ; 
which; taking this for proved That there 
is ſome eternal Being, 1 do by ſhewing, that 
the CharaFers and Attributes of an eternal 
Being can agree to nothing elſe but what 
we 
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we call God, therefore they muſt agree to 
Ged, therefore that eternal Bring which cer- 
trainly is, muſt be God. 

In the Proſecution of which Argument, 
tho' I make ule of the Principles inſiſted 
upon in the former, and the Concluftons 
from them not being dire, have not in 
their own nature the ſame degree of Evidence 
as pofitive immediate Deduttions have, yer | 
queſtion not bur I ſhall be berrer and more 
gencrally underſtood, and more farisfacto- 
rily prove what 1 have undertaken, ro a 
great many Perſons this way than the other. 

It has been proved already from the pre- 
fent Exiſtence of things, that ſomething muſt 
be eternal; we have reckon'd up the feye- 
ral Pretenſions that can be made to Eterni- 
ty ; and confider'd the Charatters and Attri- 
butes of an eternal Being. 

Now, if that which is eternal be not God, 
and the Characters and Artrributes of an 
eternal Being do not belong to him, then 
ſomething elſe muſt be eternal, and ſome 
other of the fore mention'd Suppoſitions 
muſt be true; but upon Examination, | be- 
lieve it will be found that none of thoſe Sup- 
poſitions which exclude the being of 4 God 
ean be true; and therefore, what I have, 
proved concerning God muft ſtand Good. 

This 
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This it is my preſent Buſineſs to ſhew ; 
and moreover I ſhall endeavour ro make it 
appear, that as God is certainly eternal, and 
nothing elſe can be eternal exclufrve of him, 
ſo likewiſe he is the only eternal Being, and 
wharever-in any of the other Hypotheſes is 
conceived to be eternal, if it really zs ſo, muſt 
in ſome manner entirely belong to him, 


Firſt rhen, Let us frame to our felves a 
Notion of Matter alone, with its Parts all 
wnited and atreſt : and when we have done 
ſo we ſhall cafily judge how impoſlible ir 
is to conceive that This ſhould have exiſt. 
ed neceſſarily of it felf from all Eternity, and 
that in time the World, and all things in 
it, in the manner we zov behold them, 
ſhould proceed from or be produced by it. 

But, without running over all the Chara- 
ers of an cternal Being, the Abſurdity of 
this Suppeſition will fulliciently appear by 
what we plainly perceive, and know, and 
what conſtantly and irreſiſtibly offers it (elf 
ro our ſenſes and w3derſtandings in the pre- 
ſent frame of things. 

Selidity or the Power of Refiſtance, Ex- 
tention, Figure, Motion, Perception, and 
Will, are the chizf of all our Ideas, and 
what we arc the beſt acquainted with ; y” 
| 0 
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fo tar as we perceive them diſtin from 
one another, Seperately exiſting or neceſſari- 
ly connefFed our Reaſonings about them are 
the ſureſt of any we have; fo that, if we 
are miſtaken in theſe, I cannot ſee how we 
have, or are ' capable of having, any Xnow- 
ledge ar all. 

Solidity, Extenfion, and Figure, 1 do not 
only perceive to be conſtantly united, bur 
neceſſarily and inſeparably to co-exiſt toge- 
ther in the ſame Subjed?, which I call Matter 
or Body; {o that, w 


thar there arc the other two alſo ; bur it 
does not follow, that where-ever theſe three 
co-exiſt rogether there is Motion, Perception, 
or Will, there being no neceſſary Connexion 
berween any of theſe Ideas and the other 
THdeas of Matter before mentioned, as is 
plain, not only from the Nature-of the 
Ideas themſelves, but from their ſeparate 
Exiſtence aQually perceived by us. 

How then does Matter, which we ſup- 
poſe to exiſt without any Motion, Percep- 
tion, or Will, come to have Motion added 
ro 1t ? 

All the Motion we perceive in Bodies 
without usis made by Succeſſrve Impulſes from 
from one Body ta another, where every por- 
tion 


er any one of theſe 
is found, I certainly conclude from thence, * 
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tion of Matter owes its Motion to ſome other, 
but this cannot help us to conceive how 
Motion ſhould begin where every thing is 
at reſt : the only Idea we receive from Body 
in Motion is that of a Capacity of being moved 
when it is at reſt, and not of a power of mo- 
ving its ſelf: this we have from what paſſes 
within us, When, without any external Im- 
pulſe upon us, by a bare Thought or Deter- 
mination of our {clves we begin a Motion 
in our own Bodies and, by that means, com- 
municate it to others which were before at 
reſt ; which power of beginning Motion we 
call Will : but Matter is ſuppoſed to exiſt 
without Perception and Wl, and conſe- 
quently without this power of beg inning 
Motion 3» its ſelf; and there being nothing 
elſe to communicate it to it, it mult eternally 
continue in the fame ſtate of Union, Indi- 


Pinion and Reſt. 
There ws 4 no morc for the over- 
throwing this Hypothe/is, no ſtreſs being. 


ever laid upon it. 


In the next place then, if we imagine 
all the parts of this Material World Hoſe 
from one another, and all ;» motion, 'rwill 
be quite as irrational to think thar fo ir 
nel have been eternally and neceſſarily, till 
at 
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at ſome certain time the ſcattered moving 
Atoms met together, or were difpeſed after 
ſuch a manner as produced the preſent 
Struttare and Conſtitution of things. 

Many are the Abſurdities and Inconſe- 
ftencies this Opinion is chargeable with ; 
but I ſhall ac preſent inſtance but in rwo. 

The firſt is, the ſuppoſing an eternal 
motion of different Particles of Matter tt 
fore the Produdtion of the World; which 
implies an #nfinite ſucceſſion of Effetts with- 
out any Canſe to produce them : For Moti- 
on being ſomething diftinf# from Matter, 
and ſeparable from it, does not neceſſarily 
exiſt, becauſe Matter exiſts, for then it 
would always exiſt in every Particle of Mat- 
ter, nor docs it exiſt of it ſelf by a neeeffity 
independent of the neceſſiry of Matter's 
Exiſtence, becauſe it cannot exiſt without 
it; and Matter could not produce it ir its 
ſelf from all Eternity, becauſe it exrmot 
pr ce it at all; and therefore there can 

no 


ſuch thing as eternal Motion or ſuc- 


ceſſion of Motion in different parts of Mat- 
ter, becauſe every Motion is a meer Effed? 
and Paſſion, and there is no aftive power any 
where aſſignable or conceivable thar could F 
produce or cauſe ſach an Effe#: fo that tro | 
ſuppoſe an erernal Motion without an etey- 
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al Power of moving, is one very great Abs 
ſurdity thoſe are guilry of that ſer up the 
Hypotheſis of Atoms. 

The other is, the aſcribing ſuch new Ef- 
fefts to Matter and Motion together in the pro- 
duttion of the World, as for a whole Eternity 
before never proceeded from them, and could 
not poſſibly at any time be produced by them. 
For Matter and Motion not implying Per- 
ception and Will, (everal Bodies in motion 
being now actually perceived to exift with- 
out them, and the whole Syſtem of movi 
Atoms being in the preſent Hypotheſis 
ſuppoſed fo to exiſt before the Beginning of 
the World, we ſhall never be able from hence 
to account far the Exiſtence of Beings en- 
dued with Perception and Will, which are 

ualifications, in their own Natures as ut- 
terly diſtintt from thoſe of Extention, Fi- 
gure, and Motion, as Figure and Motion arc 
from oxe another or from any other Ideas we 

rceive. 

Thar theſe laſt may be, where the other 
are not, is plain : How then do hoſe other 
come to be added ro them ? If Matter at 
reſt, whatever degree of Extention or kind 
of Figure it is imagin'd to have, can nevet 
make us conceive any poſſibility of Motion 
in it withour the help of ſomerhing _” be- 
ides 
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ſides Extention and Figure ; neither can 
Matter and Motion together , what-ever 
variety of Bulk, Texture, or Motion we rc- 
preſent to our ſelves, give us any Idea of 
Perception and Will, or a power of producin 
them: But Matter in motion muſt eternally 
move on, or reſt and move by turns if you 
pleaſe, without adyancing to any n:w Pe;+ 
fedtions: which is roo plain to need any 
proof, if it had not been very l/earnedly and 
fully made out already by others, and there» 
fore I ſhall not enlarge in the Diſparage- 
ment of matter, nor expole this ridiculous 
Scheme of things by ſhewing all the peculiar 
Inconfiſtencies in it; but leave the farther 
Diſproof of it to thole general Arguments, 
which equally conclude againſt all the 
falſe Hyporheles concerning the being of the 
World, which 1 reſerve till I have done 
with them in particular. 


And the next of them to be conſidered 
is that in which it is ſuppoſed that the 
World has eternally exiſted under the ſame 
Form that we now behold it, as to the 
principal parts of its Structure, with a con- 
ſtant Succeſſion of ſeveral of the chief Species 
or ſorts of things in it. 


This 
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This Opinion of the Eternity of the 
World has been the moſt exploded of any, 
tho' moſt of the Favourers of it have ar 
the ſame time aſlerted the eternal Exiftence 
of a God too; and the Reaſon of this is, 
becauſe the greateſt part of the mo#t anci- 
ent Philoſophers and learned Men thought 
they perceived ſuch viſible Marks and To- 
kens of the Newneſs of the World, in the 
Riſe, Propagation, and Increaſe of Societies 
and Governments, Languages and Laws, Arts 
and Sciences ; and the 7 radition of the Ori- 
ginal and Beginning of Things was in their 
time {o freſh, and fo generally received in all 
Countries, that few of them were able ta. 
reconcile all this with the eternal Duration 
of the World: And this Tradition having all 
along continu:d, and the Truth of thoſe ar- 
cient Obſzrvations having been more and 
more confirm'd by many new Inventions of 
things /ince, and tome of them of ſuch ge- 
eral Uſe that 'tis impoſlible to imagine 
they ſhould not have been invented before 
if the World had been of 4 very long conti- 
nuance, or have been loſt again after they 
were once invented, the ſame: Objettions 
have conſtantly lain againſt the Frernity of 
the World; and thefe have been ſtrengrit- 
en'd by ſcveral other Arguments drawn _ 
the 
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the many Abſurdities and Izconfiſtencies that 
icem to be implicd in the Notion of eter- 
nal Succeſſion. 

All which, and whatever elſe can be ſaid 
againſt che Eternity of the World when al- 
{erted together th the eternal Exiſtence of 
a God, do more ſtrongly conclude againſt 
this Suppoſition, when the Being of a Ged 
is not taken into it, under which reſpect | 
now conſider it ; and thus conſider'd, it is 
moreover, beſides what has been already 
alledg'd, atrended with the ſame Difeculties 
and chargeable with the ſume Otjettions as 
the former Hypotheſis was. 
| For Matter and Motion were no more ca- 
pable of eternally produting uch a Succeſlion 
of various Objceds as we perceive in the 
World, than they were of producing them 
and the World rogether in time; and yet, 
if we {uppole an etzrnal Succeſſion of new 
Objects without a God, they mult all be pro- 
duced by the Power of Matter and Motion: 
For every particular new Object, being pro- 
duced i» 11me, muſt owe its Being to that 
which was ctexzal; and. nothing in this 
Suppoſition being eternal but Matter and 
Metion, which, under all Changes, continue 


the ſame, every new Generation of —_ 
eſe 


muſt haye their Original from th 
pre- 
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precedent Generation having no other Powers 
nor Differences from the ſ#cceeding, but what 
ariſe from the various Diſpoſition of Matter 
and Motion. 

This is plain as to all fuch Beings as 
want the Faculties of Perception and Will ; 
and, upon Examination, the Caſe will be 
found to be the fame with reſpec to ſuch 
as are endued with theſe Qualifications : For 
even theſe allo, in the prelent Hypotheſis, 
muſt be allowed to dcrive their whole Be- 
ing from Matter and Motion; becaule they 
arc temporary Beings, which b:gan to be, 
and there is nothing elſe eternal but Matter 
and Motion, and conſequently there is no 
other Cauſe aſſignable for their Prodution. 

Which need not be proved to thoſe who 
hold the. Erernity of the World without 4 
God, becaule there are none, I believe, of 
this Opinion, but do aſcribe the Original 
of Perception and Will to Matter and Motion, 
making the former only dilfercnt Modifica- 
tions of the latter; in which they act very 
conſiſtently with themlelves, in making an 
abſurd Scheme all of a picce, not blending 
Trath wich' Falſhood, but taking in all the 
Abſurdities that do any way depend upon 
one another, and belong to the main buil- 
ding 

F 3 How- 
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However, that I may leave no room for 
Exception from any fide, I think my elf 
obliged to ſhew that, if Perception and Will 
arc not the /{ſue and Effed's of Matter and 
Metion, as has already been ſhewn they are 
not, the Exiſtence of intelligent Beings with- 


out a God is inconceivable and impoſſible ; be-- 


cauſe no other Cauſe of their Production 
can be aſſigned. 

'For ſuppoſe it ſhould be enquired how 
ſuch a purticular may came to exiſt, how 
he came to begin to be a conſcious Bring, he 
did not put himſelf together in fuch a man- 
ner as we now perccive him to exiſt, he 
did not give himſelf thole Capacities and 
Powers he is conſcious of, together with his 
Conſciouſneſs of them ; this 1s a flat Contra 
dittion, and granted to be lo on all hands. 

Whence then did he derive this mighty 
Difference of Being we perceive in him, by 
which he is diſtinguiſh'd from all other that 
fall under our Cognizance? Not from ſom: 
intelligent Being of infinitely greater Perfe- 
ions, of the like kind with thoſe he per- 
ceives in himſelf; not from any mechanical 
Powers of Matter and Motion : both theſe 
Caulcs arc ct aſide in the preſent En- 


quiry, 
Nothing 
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Nothing then remains, but that the Man 
which »ow exiſts, and ſometime ago began to 
be, muſt have received his Exiſtence, and 
all thoſe 2ualifcations which diſtinguiſh 
him from Matcer, from ſome other man of 
the like nature with himſelf, who exiſted 
before him ; but this is abſurd and irrational, 
not only upon the account of the infinite 
Suhordination of Canſes and Effetfs which 
follows from this Suppoſlition, which, by 
every body, is rejected as a ſhocking repug- 
nant Notion; but becauſe it is hereby af- 
firm'd that ove Being may ſolely by its own 
power produce another Being of the ſame Na- 
ture and PerfettFions with its ſelf, which 1 
take to be the next /mpoſſibility to a Bring's 
making it ſelf. 

For ſuppoſing the Exiſtence of a God, 
and that that may be allowed we have ſeen 
before, 'tis impoiſible that Go ſhould have 
another God of all the like Ferfetions with 
himſelf, but of a diſtin? Exiſtence, pro- 
ceeding from him: in like manner, we 
conceive it utterly impoſſible that any kind 
of Matter ſhould produce the leaſt new Far- 
ticle of Matter : nay, one part of Matrer ne- 
ver imparts any Motion to another without 
loſing its {elf what the other receives; and 
in all other material Produttions there is on- 


F 3 ly 
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ly a new diſpoſition of the parts of Matter, 
and not any new Bring of a diſlinit Nature 
from it ; which new Diſpoſition is not re- 
ceived entirely from lome other Being of the 
ſame kind or texture with its (elf, but from 
material Particles and Motions conveyed 
from {rw--ral diſtant parts of Nature ; and 
yet ſuch different diſpeſitions of Matter as are 
oblerv'd in the World cannot be conceived 
to be the product of Matter and Motion alone, 
without the Alliſiance and Regulation of 
tome other Being of higher Perfettions, as 
has been ſhewn before. How then is it 
poliible that oze Mind or conſcious Being 
thould produce another entire diſtine# Mind 
or Bcing of equal Perfections with its (elf, 


withour loſing any thing from it ſelf, or 
horronins any Aliiftance from uf other 


kind of Being Exifling 1n the World and 
what is as ſtrange, do all this without be- 
ing conſcious of this its chief Perfettion, as 

well as it is of all its other 2 
This, I fay, cannot poſſibly be; and 
therefore, if the World be eternal without 4 
Ged, ail rhe contiaual Changes and new Pre- 
duftions that have ever been in it muſt be 
alcribed to Matter and Motion; but, Mat- 
ter and Motion not bcing able to product 
ſuch Effedts, from hence I conclude that the 
Eter- 
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Fternity of the World conſidered as it now 
is, without the eternal Exiſtence of a God is 
impoſſible. , 

And thus I have confider'd all the {eve- 
ral Fypotheſ-s which pretend to give any 
account of the prefent Conſtitution of 
things called the World, with excluſion to 
the Being of a God. 

[ ſhall now take a ſhort Review of cach 
of them in conjunttion with the Exiſtence of 
4 Ged, and then paſs to more general Refle- 
xions to ſhew the [ncompetency and Falſhood 
of any other account wharſoever that can be 
given of the Original and Exiſtence of 
things beſides that of their proceeding in 


ſome manner from God. 


Bur, before I enter upon the Conſidera- 
tion of th:ſe Hypotheſes, which do all, tho' 
in different manners, eſtabliſh an «t:rnal 
Coexiſtence of Matter and Mind, 1 think it 
neceſſary to premiſe ſomething concerning 
the Nature and Diftin&ion of theſe two 
kind of Beings, as far as we are capable of 
perceiving them; that fo I may cut off a 
great many Diſputes and Miftakes occaſion'd 
by the Confufron of our. Ideas upon this 
Subje, and what I have to ſay afterwards 
may be berrer underſtood. 
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I do not perceive any ſuch Connexion be- 
twixt the Ideas of Perception and Will and 
choſe of Extenſion, Figure, and Motion, 
that where-ever the former are, there muſt 
the /tter be alſo; nor do I fee any Rea- 
fon why Perception and Will may not exiſt 


ſeparately from Extenſion, Figure, and Me- 


tron, as well as Extenſion, Figure, and Me- 
1jon may exilt ſeparately from Perception and 
Will; only becauſe theſe are attually per- 
ceiv'd fo to exiſt, and we have not yet 
been adZually conſcious of fuch a ſeparate 
Exiſtence of the other, Bur this does not 
hinder bur that Perception and Will may ſo 
exiſt, and have a Subjef? or Subſtance of 
their own, diſtin? from that which ſup- 
ports theſe Qualities of Extenſron, Figure, 
and Motion. 

If Thinking and Willing were common to 
every Being we knew, we could no more 
frame an Idea of a pure material Subſtance 
exiſting without rheſe R—_ than 
we can now of a pure thinking Subſtance, 
exiſting without thoſe Qualities we attri- 
bute to Matter only : but *tis certain from 
an actual Separation of theſe different Ideas 
perceivable in different SwjeZs, that ſome 
of them may exilt without the other, rho' 
without this at7ual Separation We as not, 

avec 
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have been fo certain of ic; and therefore, 
tho” the other have never yer been perceived 
ro exit ſeparately from theſe, it does not 
follow from thence rhat they caxmnor {o 
exiſt : bur, conſidering the vaſt diſtance 
and diſtinition in the Natures of the ſeveral 
Ideas, without any conceivable Reſemblance 
or Relation to one another, 'tis very proba» 
ble they do ariſe from different Principles, 

and are founded in different Subjects. * 
However, having no farther Certainty 
of it from vatural Reaſon, and I purpoſely 
wave all other Proof at preſent, ler us ſup- 
poſe that Perception and Will, Extenſion, 
Figure, and Motion, have all the ſame com- 
mon Subjeft to {upport them, are radically 
and altimately founded in the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, and iſſue from the ſame Principle ; 
which Subject, Subſtance or Principle, we 
know nothing more of than thar it is ſome- 
thing which ſuſtains theſe different 2uali- 
ties, or Whatever elſe we call chem, which 
could not exiſt of themſelves without it : 
Suppoſing, I fay, all this, "tis ridiculouſly, 
and without any colour of Reaſon, inferr'd 
from hence, that therefore Perception and 
Will are only different Modifications or Diſ- 
poſitions of Extenſion, Figure, and Motion, 
or do in ſome manner or other whally = 
ul; 


. 
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ſult from them : For why may not diſtin# 
nalities co-exift together in the ſame Sub- 
j:4, without being wade one from another ? 
or why ſhould Perception and Will be Ms- 
aifications of Abu 1: Figure, and Moti- 
en, any more than Extenſion; Figure, and 
Motion are different Modes of Perception and 
Will 2 1 cannot fee what ground they can 
have for the contrary of cirher of theſe, 
who affirm what we call the Mind or Soul 
of Man to be nothing elſe but Matter un- 
der a peculiar Diſpoſition of its Parts. 

Bur that Thinking and Willinz, upon a 
Suppoſition that they atually exiſt in mat- 
ter and cammot exilt without it, are not there- 
fore Modifications or Effetts of the other 
Dnalities of Matter which are antecedencly 
in it before the Addition of theſe, may be 
farther illuſtrared by chis Inſtance. 

Motion is (omething added to the origi- 
al and eſſential Qualities of Matter, owes 
its Capacity of exifting to it, and cannot 
exiſt without it ; but 'ris plain that Motion 
is no Extenſion or effet# of Solidity, Modi- 
fication or Figure, which are every thing 
we conceiye in Motion b:fore Matter 13 ad- 
ded to it; but ſomething in its own nature 
diſtind from all theſe, and not reſulting from 
any conccivable Difterence of them : - 
raar 
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that it does not follow that, becauſe Mat- 
ter 18 ſolid, or ſo and fo extended or figured, 
chat therefore it mult be 1» motion. 

And if this be true of Motion, it muſt 
be much more ſo of Perception and Will: 
For Motion does involve Matter in the very 
Idea of it : there's no conceiving of Motion 
without concciving at the fame time (ome- 
thing that is moved; and I cannot conſider 
a thing as moved, without conſidering it as 
extended too, and Extenfron neceſlarily im- 
ow the other eſſential Properties of Matter: 

ut I can form a Notion of Perception and 
Will, and be conſcious of ſomething per- 
ceiving and willing, without having any 
Ideas at the ſame time of Solidity, Exten- 
fron, Figure, or Motion; and therefore, if 
Metien may be joyned to the orher Qua- 
lities of Matter without reſslting from them, 
tho'-they are necrfſarily implied in the Idea 
we haye of it, 'tis much more probable that 
Perception and Will may co-exiſt with Mo- 
tion and all the reſt of the material Quali- 
ties, without being the effed7s or produit of 
them, when they carry no Marks of ſuch 
an Original upon them, and in their Con- 
ception have no manner of appearance of 
any Relation to them. And, if it does not 
follow that becauſe Matter is of fuch a = 
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ture, and ſo modified, therefore it moves, 
much leſs can it be inferr'd that, becauſe 
Matter is {o and fo diſpoſed and moved, 
therefore it thinks and wills. 


This being premiſed, it plainly appears 
from hence, that 'tis much more probable in 
Reaſon that God ſhould be the only eternal 
Being, than that Matter, any way conſi- 
dered, ſhould be co-eternal with him : For 
the Notion of God is full and compleat, with- 
out any Conſideration of Matter, and the 
Addition of the Idea of Matter to it does 
not add any thing to the Perfet#ion of the 
Divine Being. 

The Power of producing Matter and Mo- 
tion, and forming an infiete variety of Be- 
ings out of them, is indeed a Perfeition ve- 
ry worthy of God, and what we juſtly at- 
tribute to him ; but the a&ual Exiſtence of 
any of theſe does no way heighten the Idea 
we have of him, whom we conceive to be 
&s perfett in himſelf before their Exiſtence, as 
after it. 

The a&ual Communication of ſome of his 
Perfeftions to a particular rank of his Cyea- 
tures, and the giving them the Uſe and 
Enjoyment of his other Works, do raiſe a 
new Idea of him in them, which they call 


by 
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by .the name of —_— but this they 
look upon only as a voluntary opening and 
diſcloſing the Glory of his original Na 
ture, and not a neceſſary additional Advance 
ment of it. 

It is therefore weſt agreeable ro our 
Reaſon, and all the Notions we have of 
the Divine nature, that God ſhould have 
exiſted alone from all Eternity, and in time 
produced the World and all things in it. 

Burt, if any Man had rather believe that 
Matter at reſt, or Matter and Motion, or 
the preſent Frame of the World with the ſe- 
veral kinds of beings in it, were co-eternal 
with God, he muſt at the fame time hold 
that 

Whatever was co-eternal with God did 
cither ſubſiſt eternally of its ſelf, diftinetly 
and yrs; of him, | 

Or is really a neceſſary part of the Di- 
vine nature, and helps ro make up the /dea 
of God, 

Or did eternally proceed from him becauſe 
he had eternally an effecFual will 16 produce 
i : 

Bur, the firſt of theſe Suppoſitions cannor 
be true; for neicher Matter it ſelf, nor Mat- 
ter avd Motion, nox-the preſent Conſtitution 
ef things can be eternal independently of God; 
becaule 
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becauſe, as has been fully proved alrcady, 
neither of them can be ſuppoſed to have 
exiſted eternally without a God. 

From which proof it ſufficiently appears, 
that neither of them have the eſſential Proper- 
ties of an eternal Being viz. neceſſary Exi- 
ſtence and all poſſitle Perfeftion; nor the Con- 
ſequence of them, viz. the attual production 
of all temporary Beings : 

For which ſoever of them is ſuppoſed, 
rhere are ſuppes'd alſo wanting thoſe Per- 
feftions we alcribe tro God, which are cer- 
rainly the cheif if not the only ones imagi- 
nable by us. And there can be no neceffity 


of Exiſtence where theſe are wanting, be- 


cauſe then we may ſuppoſe a neceſſary eter- 
nal Bring with them which will be of greater 
Perfettions than another neceſſary eternal Be- 
ing without them ; but we cannor” ſuppoſe 
two neceſſary and independent etcrnal Be- 
ings of unequal Perfettions, therefore what 
wants any of theſe 2ualifications, we aſcribe 
to God, cannot exiſt neceſſarily and of ir (elf, 

And further, what we ſuppoſe deſtitute 
of Knowledge and Will is no ſuffici- 
ent power of producing Temporary Bc- 
ings, Was it #7 its ſelf allowed to be eternal; 
as 1s manifeſt from whar has been {aid up- 
on the ſeveral Z/ypotheſes that exclude the 
Being of a God : And 
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And therefore what ever is ſuppoſed 
?ternal which docs not enter into the 7des 
we have given of God, mult be taken into 
it as near belonging to the Divine Na- 
ture, or be look'd upon as the free eternal 
effect of his eternal Will, 

Thus ſome have affrm'd that the World, 
and every thing we (ee or know, is God: 

Others, that all things flowed from God; 
by which, if they mean neceſſary Emanati- 
on, they muſt be referred ro his Bring and 
Eſſence, if produttion to his Will. 

So that however we cxprels our (elves 
upon theſe Matters, every thing that we can 
imagine ; or frame any Notion of, muſt 
be cither God, or ſome way proceed from 
him, be reckoned to his Nature or . his 
Works. 

The Frference from all which is this: 
Thar 'tis moſt rational to think that no more 
belongs to the Idea of God than what we 
have before aſcribed ro him, and that he did 
in time, of his own free will, produce every 
thing not contained in that Idea, even or/- 
ginal Matter and Motion as well as the frame 
and Strudtnure of the World, and the Varizty 
of particular Brings in it. | 

Bur if any Man allcrts. the Etern/ty of 
any of th:ſe together with God in the full 
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extent of the Idea we have given of him, 
however his Opinion may be 7x4: or falſe, it 
can make zo change in ourThoughts with re- 
gard to Religion: the 7dea of God, being (o 
far the ſame here as we have eſtabliſhr it the 
ſame Conſequences will every where flow from 
it; and the Aſſertors-of any ſuch Opinion 
will bcar the /ame Relation to God, and be 
under the ſame Obligations with us that dif- 
fer from them in ſome other things relating 
to God ; which however held, have no 
other /nfluenceupon us than as we are oblig- 
ed not to Entertain any falſe Notions of 
God willingly when we may have better Ins 
formation; or, if we cannot, yet other Opi- 
nions may appear more ſuitable to our Rea- 
ſon, and more for the F7onour of Ged ; which 
[ take to be the preſent Caſc, and rhere- 
fore ſhall wave any further Enquiry into 
theſe Matters, as having no proſpect of a 
Poſlibility of knowing any thing more 
about them. 

Thus have I, with as much Brevity and 
Diſpatch as the Subject would allow, exas+ 
mined all the Accounts that are or can 
be given of the preſent Exiſtence of things. 
And , from particular Obſervations upon 
each of them, not all that might be made 
bur ſuch as I judg'd ſufficient for my pur- 


pole, 
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poſe, I think, khaye made ir very evident, 
that there wſt- be. a God, or Being of ſuch 
a nature as I befgre deſcribed, - who was 
the irue and only Cauſe or Author of every 
thing we ſee;.ot know, or has.eyer been, 
befide him ; and withour the firion 
of ſuch a'Being,;.che World could: not poſs 
fibly have ever exiſted any, othes way. 


', I ſhall now add ſome general. Reflexions 
to ſtrengthen the common, Hypotheſis con- 
cerning the Or;ginal of: the. World; and fo 
conclude the Proof of a God. /:/! 

That the World is as: we now perceiys, 
muſt be aſcribed. ro Chance, Neceſſity, or 
Wiſdom ; but Chance is nething , Neceſſity 
without a God anintelligible, rand therefore 
Wiſdom, or what is meant by, it, God, who 
is a wiſe Being, made the World, and all 
things in it, in the form and manner w 
now bchold and admire. 


The World's, being made Ly chazce is be- 
ing we know not how, being made without 
any Cauſc:. and to ſpeak. thus, is to uſe 
. Words without any Meaning under them. 
.. There's. no: Man that, has-made any En- 
quiries into the Nature. of "Things, - but 
knows, that nothing can be that before was 

G not, 
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net, withour owing its Oz1gi-al to {ome 
real pofitive Being. of antecedent Fxiſtence. 
Tnad:quate -and' inſufficient Cauſes are oftcn 
aſſigned for the Prodnttion of things ; he- 
cauſe being next to, and #nmidiately price 
ding the Effetts, they are ſolely raken norice 
of, without any Yegard had to their S#oy- 
dinaticn to, or Direition by others; and of- 
tentimes ſomething is thought to be the 
next! and immediate Cauſe of a thing which 
is no ways concern'd in it : but in both 
thele Cats, tis by reaſon of ſome real Ff- 
ficiency obſerved that theſe Judgments arc 
made, which muſt all proceed from ſome 
real' Being, tho' there may be a Miſtake in 
attributing” it to a wrong one, or to one that 
had only a ſhare in the Effect ; and there- 
fore there muſt be ſomething real aſſign'd, 
which was as much and as properly the im- 
mediate Cauſe of the meeting of the Parts of 
Matter in order to make a World, as the 
parts of Matter ſo met were the Cauſe of the 
Produttion of the World ; which can be no- 
thing elſe but ſuch and ſuch particular Diter- 
minations of Figure and Motion in the ſeve- 
tal parts of Matter ; but theſe muſt be ei- 
"ther eternal, or the Efle of certain eternal 
fixt Rules reſulting from the Natures of Mayt- 
ter and Motion, or be made by a din: 


Power : 
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" Power; in all which there can be nothing 
rifnal,” but every thing neceſſary of provi- 
dential, 

For, ſuppoſing the whole Syſtems of Matter 
fo and fo owed and moved, we carinot con- 
fider 'it as i#differemt to ſeveral Eftefts; but 
neceſſarily determined to one, which muſt in- 
evifably follow ſuch ws ofed Diſpofition, 
unleſs ſomething extrin/ical to Matter ſhould 
reſtrain or change the' Determination, Af any 
thing extrinfical to Matter, of befides Mat- 
ter and Motion be' allowed, ' ir muſt be 
God; "if there' be nothing elſe exiſting bur 
Matter and Motion, then are alt the Effes 
reſulting from them »eceſſary, becauſe what- 
ever' Diſpeſition or Motion of Matter we 
ſuppoſe, and whenſoever in the whole ex- 
tent of Ecernity we ſuppoſe it, every fol- 
lowing Effe&# muſt have been what it &, 
and there could have been no other pro- 
duced in' the room of ir. 

The Reaſon why certain Portions of 
Matter ſo ani ſo figured and moved do not 
always neceſſarily produce the ſame Fffetts is, 
becauſe their particular Determinations arc 
teſtrained or over-ruled by the neceſſary 1m- 
pulſes of ofÞ?y extrinſical Mattey , or the 
preater Power of the Divine Will ; which, 
being unperceiv'd by us, make us look 
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upon ſeveral of thele particular Effects as 
caſual, which can on and. that very. im- 
p 


properly too with reſpe# to our C omprehen- 
fron, be ſtiled fo; whereas i» reality, mith 
reſpett to the aniverſal Nature and Efficiency 
of things, they mult be cither neceſſary, or 
voluntary... 

Bur if we conſider the whole Frameand 
Collection: of things together, we cannot 
form any ſort of Idea of Chance, gither:zx 
the World 'as. it now's, or in its original 
Formation, unleſs we. will be {o ridiculous 
as to {ay every thing that 4s is cat ; that 
every thitg; that has been from all Eternity 
happen'd by chance, and thar it was Ly chance 
that Matter and Motion Were: eternal, or 
that any thing exiſted at all, Chance having 
the ſame Title to all theſe EfteAts as to any 
one of rhem. | i; *x/ 

I need not conſider the' other Occaſion 
we take of forming this Notion of Chance 
from the Tndifference we' are oftentimes 
conicious of in our ſelves. with regard ro 
ſeveral contrary Actions, which makes the 
following of one Action rather than ano- 
ther, where the Cauſe ſeems equally dil- 
poſed to both, be look'd upon as 4 caſual 
Reſult rather, than a proper Effet, This 
may be. accounred for otherwiſe by the 
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Prepanderancy of ſome motive . determining 
Ayo) act this way rather than another, and 
the ſetming Inbferens be ſhewed ro be the 
effeQ of our /zhorance of the whole Nature 
and all the Coil quences of the thing in 
queſtion, and the ſeveral Reaſons and ways 
of ating ; but there is.no occaſion for ſuch 
{Proof /becaule'rhoſe that fay the World 
was made” by cha#ce cannot be ſuppoſed to 
ufe. the Word in this Senſe, foralmuch as 
chey da not acknowledge that God or any 
intelligent Being was Eoncern'd in the Pro- 
dutFion of it ;. or, if they did, would they 
be{o abſurd, and; entertain ſuch lo\y No- 
tions of him, a$'to think that ſome chance 
7 = ot Aion of his produced it. 

. *T1s plain rhen, that Chaxce is nothing 
«ſe but an inſignificant Word, and an igne- 
rat Pretence, which has no Senſe nor Rea- 
ſon under ir, ahd rherefore can give us no 
manner of light in our Enquiries into the 
Nature and Oritinal of things. 


Neither will. Nec:ſity, which is the next 
thing to be conſider'd, give us much ber- 
ter Sarisfation : For, if we examine this 
Notion well, *twill evidently appear that 
there can be no Neceſſity for the preſent Exis 
fence of the World in the manner we be- 
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The Queſtion is nor,. whether 'rwas, ne- 
ceſſary that God ſbould make (ych a World as 
this, ſuppoſing there 'is_ a God, tho” this 
may eatly be proved that"twas not; bur, 
whether 'rwas rn pee there ſhau/d 
be ſuch a World as this withopt a God::and 
[ think it may be certainly d:monſtrated thar 
it was not, . For nothing can be ſaid to-þe 
a! ſolutely neceſſary, but what 'ris altogether 
;mpoſſible” thould be otherwiſe; but "ris. not 
impoſſible that the Warld ſhould never have 
exiſted, or ſhould ever be d:ffroyed now. it 
does exiſt: For if this be abſolutely impalſ 
ble, then is it abſolately impoſſible that rhere 
ſhould be "any thing of greater PerfedFion 
and Power than the World; for if. there 
was, that Being of greater PerfeQtian ;and 
Power than the World could have hindred 
the World from exiſting, or could . now 
deſtroy it; bur 'tis not impoſſible there [houl4 
be ſuch a Being becauſe it is not impeſſible 
ro conceive ſuch a Being, for what may be 
conceived to exiſt may exiſt. 

Bur if any Man ſhall ſay he cannot con- 
ceive ſuch a Being as could hinder Matter 
from exiſting, or deſtroy it now it does exilt, 

uſe he cannot conceive a Power of 
making ſomething out of nothing, or of reds- 
cing ſonkin to nothing, the lait of which 
15 
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is here ſuppoſed, and no Account can be 
given of the preſent Exiſtence of things 
without allowing the fr if ſuch a Being as 
this in queſtion is ſuppoſed, and the Neceſ- 
fity of the World's Exiſtence is taken away: 
If any Man, 1 fay, ſhould obje this, I 
anſwer, that it ſeems to me conceivable 
enough from the /aea. 1 haye of God, that 
what is here aſcribed to him may fall with- 
in-the compals of his Power ; which reach- 
ing- to all things: peſible, that is, to all 
things which do.not umply a Contradittion, 
may extend -t0 the Acts of Creation and 
Annihilation ; which, tho' the manner of the 
Performance be zxcomprehenfible, cannot be 

proved to carry atty Contradidtion in them. 
.\Howevex, if chere be thoſe that pretend 
chey« cannot- comprehend the Poſſibility of 
thele AQions,. yet. this is very conceivable 
by:any. Man that there may be ſome Bring 
of that FerfeFion and Power, that tho' he 
cauld not binder Matter from: exiſting, or 
redgce ' it to nething afrerwards, yet he 
might have hivderd it from being purt-into 
any: Motion, Form, or Order, and continued 
it-ig-that State,. or could reduce. it now to 
a confuſed, untovine Chaos, or (catter it in- 
to: innumerable incoherent Particles. There's 
no manner of Difficulty for a Man:to frame 
G 4 a No- 
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a Notion of theſe things, 'who has (cen fre- 
quent Inſtances of the: ſame kind of Powey in 
2 leſſer degree exerciſed by Men. And this 
is ſufficient £0 overthrow the Neceſſry of 
the proſert 'Frame-and Conſtitution of things, 
which was the thing defign'd; | 


It therefore the World"and all things 'in 
it, in the/ Condition we now behold, :do 
not ſubſiſt by a neceſſity of Being, nor/are 
the reſult of Chance, it immediately follows 
that they are the op and Produtt of Wiſe 
dom, the Workmanſbip atid Contrivance of a 
wiſe Agent, 

This is certainly the moſt'r4tjonal Hypos 
theſis that can be deviſed or imagined; for 
we that maintain this Opinion, have clear 
and diftintt Ideas of Power and Wiſdom by 
which we explain the Originat of Things; 
bur thoſe who aſcribe the Exsftencerand 
Structure of the World. ro any thing elſe; 
have no manner-of Ideas of.what they'af- 
cribe them-ro”. No Man has any : Idea-of 
Chance or Neceſſity, excepthe annexes'the 
Idea of / owey to them and he can have no 
Idea of Power-without Knowledge, all Power 
procceding originally from: Mina, which by 
Conſciouſneſs we are Senfible of, and -we 
can frame no Notion of any other Seat or 
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Spring of Power ; and therefore we make 
{ome Mind or intelligent Being the Author 
of every thing, as being the- only conceiva- 
ble Fountain of all Power.” 

Our ' Notions of Wiſdom, - Contrivance, 
Defign, are-as-cltar as that-of Power, 'and 
known the (ame way: And if they are ever 
plainly perceivable in their Works and FF 
fetts they 'are Jo in' the "Frame and Con- 
ſtitution of the World, and the ſeveral parts 
of it. If we have any reaſon to-conclude 
that Towns and\Cities were built, and' XHine- 
doms. and Contmonwealths were model!'d by 
the Thowrht and Contrivatce of intelligent 
Beings, we: ave much more Cauſe ro-be- 
lieve that-rhe Univerſe was wade, faſbion'd, 
and diſpoſed by the Counſel and Wiſdom of 
fome more-perfe&t and capacious Mind ; 
the Marks -and Prints of 1/3/4om being 
plainer and: mure legible in the Occonomy of 
the World' than-any of the moſt admired 
Works of Man. + © lt 
And therefore; if-we allow our (clves to 
have any [deas of Power and Knowledge we 
mult confeſs. that Power is 4#ſeparable from 
Knowledge ;"'and char there is'no Power but 
there'is ſorne Kmwledee commenſarate to it, 
it being unerly” inconceivable that any 
thing ſhould be, or be made, which there 
is no.Being that knows. And 
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And this, I think is of-it.{elf Ground 
enough to. believe there is 4 God who was 
the Author .of the World and every thing 
in it, without carrying the Proof any .high- 
er ; -but-for\ thoſe that will not be ſatisfied 
with this,” I haye givena farther Demon- 
ſtration of the Being of God, not with any 
Hopes of convincing them, but to make 
it impoſlible for chem to urge any thing to 
the contrary. H | 

Thus have I fniſhed the Proof of a God, 
and (as chink) made it very evident; that 
there really is ſuch 4 nn and that, what 
we call God is a Being of ſuch s' nature as 
I before deſcribed, inveſted with: all theſc 
Charatters and. Properties 1 there-attribured 

Which CanGderations, together with 
thoſe plain and caly Reflexions before (ugs 
geſted upon our (elves 'and our- own Nature, 
if carefully attended 40, -will.certainly con- 
vince us of the Reality of all thoſe Relktions 
I bave {uppoled between Godand Mar; and 
furniſh us with: many dire -avud. undeniable 
Arguments of the Truth and: Neceſſity of Res 
ligion: which is che'rhird Thing I propo- 
ſed, and the principal part of -the Deſign 
L am purſuing .in this Diſcourſe, 
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"VL. From- the Knowledgo I baxe ſhewq 
we bavye or are. capable of haying.canceth- 
wg the Flumen: Dyvine Natures, I hall 
in. a Ave, and Gre? Fa0ge of Ris 
ion Hig 
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Obligarian, or. Gad docs. «7s 
mage ſomething of him. + 

ow 'tis plain by the Accougt we have 
before given,of che Nature of Many and cvec- 
ry one that conſuls himſelf may find it x0 
+a that: he has in ſeveral caſes.a Power 
of determining hinglelf to att or not to att, 
and a Power of atting or not atting Accor 
ding to ſuch Determination ; ap dey t 
exced ro ad {eyaal : <m—_ Mo- 
tives and Proſpedts ; —_— that th 
ſuffers himſcif ro be jafluenced —_— 
Copfiderations, which he might and ought 
0 to have ated by, as he plain! 
and knows þy i Vf errards 
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for what hg has done ; and that he often 
heglefts ot refuſes to obey ſuch Motives and 
Tacitements to ARtion which he owght 10 
have followed, as his own Approbation- of 
them before and "after the'Neglet or Re- 
fulal convinces him of. From whence it 
evidently follows, that a Man may be oþli- 
#td ro a& one particular way rather than 
another 7 thatis; there may be ſuch Regs 
afid- MoF#v+#' for his acting rhis way, that, 
upon a-juſt' BaHance' of all the ſeveral Tn- 
ducements' that'could be offered ro him for 
any other, he-maft acknowledge ought to 
determinhim ;. {6 "that ſhould he att re 
| way, he TY rep himſ:lf, and 
ſhould he a any other he'muſt neceſſarily 
condemn infeif | +. | wm 
That Being which has 'a Power of offet- 
ing ſuch Realons and Motives to any Man 
as theſe,” may properly be ſaid ro have a 
Power of -obliging him to a ſuch or ſuch 
2 way. | 
'-- And that God has this Power is very ma+ 
nifeſt if we conſider whit ir is that znflurn- 
ces and determines us tof x ; which bei 
nothing elſe bur fome kind of Pain or Pler 
ſure in Poſes of in roſpeet, God, who can 
do all ttiings poflible, and conſequently 
who can put us into, atid continue us þ 
2 
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all Ecernity in a fate of Zain or. Pleaſure, 
the greateſt our, Narures, are. capable of, 
can, by annexing theſe to. different ways 
of ating, offer fuch Motives r0..us, as we 
ſball be forced to acknowledge ought ro de- 
termine us to:a4 one particular way. ; and 
therefore God can, if he pleaſe, . oblige us fo 
to act, » as | 

The only Queſtion then is, Whether we 
are 'a&xally under fuch Obligation; whe- 
ther God. has preſcribed ſuch Adions, and 
annexed ſuch Conſequences to different. kinds 
of Action as make it neceſſary to, Wy Hap- 
pineſs to act that particular way he has 
preſcribed. - "gt 4 

Bur, before I enter upon the particular 
Reſolution of tlus Queſtion, I thunk it re- 
quiſite ro give a fuller Account of the Na- 
twre.and. Grownd of what we call O-ligation 
or Duty, together. with the Right. and Pon- 
er of obliging. + weve 

Now 'tis plain from what has, been al- 
ready (aid, "That, an O-/!gation with refpet 
to Man is nothing elſe but ſach 2 eaſes or 
Motive as when duly offered tg him zeceſſa 
rily determines hum to chuſe os prefer onc 
way. of acting before another ;.. and this 
Reaſen or Motive can be gorhiag elſe but a 
greater degres of Miſery or Fappine(s to be. 
| PE TS Oo 
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avoided ot” obtained by thus ating, than 
all things-confidered can be avoided or ob- 
rained by 'aCting any othet ray. Such a 
Reaſon or Motive as this, does, in the' 
ftricteſt and propereſt Senfe of the Word, 
oblize us to aQ according to it ; or, which 
is all one, we onght, or it is our Duty, fo to 
do; that is, we find our ſelves under a 
neceſſity of Judging thus. | 
There is no other Notion or Ground of 
Obligation —_— or if rhere be any 
other pretended, upon Examination it will 
be found to be ultimately reſolvable into 
chis. | 
Whar is meant by the Right and Power 
of obliging, in whar reſpes they are the 
Ne or, at leaſt, only diſtin& Conceptions 
of the ſame thing, and in what reſpects 
they are different, will plainly appear if 
we conſider the feveral Inſtances to which 
theſe Notions are applied. 
All the Beings capable of obliging or-be- 
ing obliged are thoſe we call intelligent ' Be- 
ings; Which, as far as our Knowledge, in 
theſe Matters reaches, are only God, Aj 
gels, and Men. L 
Wherher there are any Angels or middl? 
Natures betwixt God and Men, and how 
they 4 with regard 'to other intelligent 
Beings, 
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Beings, nat#ral Reaſon docs not ctrtainly in- 
form us, but, i» general, with reſpect to 
all the intelligent Beings we can frame any 
Notiotis of, ir may be affirmed that »o 
one has a Right or Power of obliging another 
to a ſuch a particular way he preſcribes, 
any farther than he has a / over of contribu- 
ting 16 the Happineſs or Miſery of that Be- 
ing he fo preſcribes ro. 

-. Thus we are led to conclude by all we 
know concerfting God and our ſelves ; 

For firſt, as to God; I am not able to 
comprehend; how he can any otherwiſe in- 
duce an Obligation upon Men-ro obey him, 
or live according to the Rules he preſcribes, 
than 'by making "them know that he has it 
in his Fower to render them happy or miſc- 
rable, according as they bey or diſobey 
hint; and that hem! certainly make them 
the-one or the other, as their Actions ſhall 
deſerye. | 

'Tis- not hls'-great and ſupereminent 
Power- in creating Men and giving them 
Being, which is ſolely in its ſelf the ground 
and foundati6h of his Title to :rheir Obe- 
dience : This, 'without a capacity of be- 
"mg happy, could © never. become. a Reaſon 
-6r "Motive of 'aQting ro chem, and conſe- 
quently, could:neyer hams found any Obl:- 


gation: 
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gation : For.was Miſery the certain wnaltcy- 
able Condition: of their being, and [they 
were {ure their Miſery was to have #o End, 
and was capable of »o 1ncreaſe, how could 
the Anuthor of their Being, be imagined - to 
oblige them to obey his Commands, or act 
one way rather than another, when he could 
not ofter -or propoſe any [thing to,. them 
which would determine them 4o to aft; all 
degrees of Heaſure, or leſſer Pain, being 
ſuppoſed impoſſible; fo: that which way. ſ0- 
ever they acted, there could be no ground 
for approving -themlelves for it, becaulc 
they were not capable of that or any other 
Pleaſure, nor for condemning. , themſelves, 
becauſe their Miſery was not capable of 
that, or any other Addition. , They might 
indeed, by an overruling-Power, be forced 
to ſuch and ſuch Actions; bur this is, not 
a rational Obligation, which is acknowledg- 
ed and ſubmitted to as ſuitable and agree- 
able to Reaſon, and performed with the ful 
Concurrence of the Will of choſe that, obey 
it. 

In vain then, and yery-falſly, do ſome 
nice abſtracted Thinkers magnify the. mets- 
phyfical Excellence and Perfettion of pure- Be- 
ing or Exiſtence, even when joined with 
the extreameſt degree of Miſery : a, Mo- 
ment's 
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ment's Experience would foon convince 
them that to be, was no otherwiſe the Perfe- 
tion of a rational Being than as it gave him 
a Capacity of bring happy: but if they could 
be to continue in their Opinion 
in fuch a State, and think it better to be 
miſerable chan ot to be art all, the Satisfattion 
of knowing themſelves to be muſt our-bak 
lance the ather Miſery they felr, and con- 
ſequently , upon that account, give the 
Author of their Being a Title to their 
' Obedience: but then his Rzghr of obliging 
thew would be ſolely founded in his Power 
of making them leſs or more miſerable, by gi- 
ving, continuing, or taking away, that Sa- 
risfactian, they enjoy: which confirms the 
Fruth of whar I ailerr. 

This will farther appear if, in the next 
place, we canlider th: Right and Power of 
obliging that Mex have or pretend to have 
over one another ; which, whatever kind or 
extent it be of, muſt be all fcand'd in, and 
commenſurate to, their power of contributing 
to the Happineſs or Miſery of one another. 

Burt ofrentimcs it {o happens, that ſome 
Men demand to be obeyed by others, and 

ire them to live according to their 
Orders and Directions, when, at the fame 
time, they have no Power, nor ever will 
have, 
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have, to reward their Obedience, or pu- 
niſh their Diſobedience ſo as to make ir 
more for their Intereſt while they live 
here to obey than _y them. Upon 
which account, the Right of obliging is 
oftentimes lookt _ as exiſting ſeparate 
from the Power of obliging, bur without any 
ground. 

For, if there be a God that will judge 
the Actions of Men, and giwe to every one 
according to his work, and the Perſons re- 
quiring Obedience from others are com- 
million'd by him to require it, they have 
a Power as well as a Right of obliging them 
to it, forthey have a Power of 8 > ſuch 
Metives and Raeſons for their acting, as 
are ſufficient to determine them to obey ra- 
ther than diſobey, viz. the Rewards and 
Puniſhments annexed by God to their Obe- 
dience or Diſobedience; and conſequently 
they have a Power of contribating to their 
Happineſs or Miſery, tho' they cannot be 
the immediate Inſtruments of either them- 
ſelves, 

But, if there be »o God, then are they not 

 commilſion'd by him to command others, 
but they «ſ#rp upon the common Libe 
and Equality of Mankind; and, in this 
they have no more a Right than they havea 

Powey 
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Power of obliging thoſe whole Intereſt it is 
with eſpe ro this Life not to obey them; 
as will more fully appear hereafter, under 
another Head. 

Another Inſtance there is, where the Power 
of obliging is, -ot may be exerciſed without 
the Right; and that is, when ſome Men by 
the Advantages of more Skill and Strength 
than others, without any Authority from God 
command their Obedience upon the pro- 
ſpe of great Rewards and Puniſhments, 
in ſuch things where the Perſons ſo com 
manded are left ro their Liberty by God 
ro a& cither way, as ſhall ſcem beſt, or 
moſt for their Advantage to them 7» this 
Life: In which caſe, thole that preſcribe 
fuch particular Actions to. others, have a 
Power of obliging them to obey becauſe 
they have a Power of determining them to 
att by the Conſideration of greater Happi- 
neſs ro be obtained, or Miſery to be avoid- 
ed by acting thar particular way they pre- 
{cribe than would attend rhe contrary way 
of ating, bur they have no Right ro uſe 
this Power, becauſe they are th:mſelves un- 
der greater Obligations, with reſpeft to God, 
net to employ it, than theſe tapon whom it is 
exerciſed are with reſpect to them to obey it : 
bur if there be no God, then is their Power 
their Right, H 2 Front 
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From all which it follows, that where- 
ever there is a Right of obliging there is a 
Power of obligine, and, where there is an 
al ſolute uncontroulable Power of obligi 
rhere is, for that very Reaſon, « Ri rf 
fo; but where there is a ſubordinate depen- 
dent Fower of obliging, it may be exerci- 
fed without Right, that is, contrary to ſome 
Obligatious which the Perfons who exerciſe 
it owe to a Superiour Power. 

Burt here, by a Right of obliging I would 
be und<rftood to mean 4 Liberty of offering 
ſuch Motives and Confiderations to rational Be- 
ings, as when duly applied will determine them 
to at according to them, with the full Con- 
ſent of their Mind, and make them mnfallibl 
approve and be pleaſed with themſeloes for ſo 
doing ; not 4 title to order and diſpoſe of them 
and th:ir Attions by an irrefrſt ible: Force,accor- 
ding to the free and nnlimited Pl:aſwre of that 
Boing to whem the Title is ſuppoſed to-belong. 

Whether God has ſuch a Right as this 
over his Creatures, 1s no part of the En- 
quiry now; but that he has ſuch a Right 
and Power of o:liging as 1 have explained, 
15 {uſficiently proved from the necetiary At- 
tri'utes of Ged before {pecified, and from 
the Nature and Ground of all Obligation, of 
wich I4av/ here given a particular account. 

Whether 
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Whether God has a Right and Title to 
our Obedience upon any other Foundation 
but that of his Power to make us happy; 
whether *tis poflible for Man to at ber 4 
rarily upon any other Reaſon or Motive 
but that of his own Happineſs ; and whether 
Happineſs be the ultimate End of all our 
Ations, and the witimate Ground of all Ol- 
' ligation, or only a ſubordinate but neceſſary 
and inſeparable Conſideration; if what 1 have 
alrzady ſaid upon theſe Matrers does not 
ſatisfy, I ſhall no farther diſpute; becauſe 
I am very well affured that whatever other 
Grounds or Motiyes of our Obedience to 
God may be imagined by ſome who pre- 
rend to at upon more nobl: and diſtntereſſed 
Principles than that of rheir own Happineſs, 
tis impoſſible to perfuade a Man w_ does 
not yet believe any Religion ar all. ro be. 
come religious, except it can be plainly, or 
probably ar leaſt, made out ro him, that 
he ſhall better his Condition by ir. This 
lam ſure is the only Argument that can pre- 
yail upon an Unbeliever to embrace Religi- 
en; and I firmly believe whoever fairly 
conſults himſelf, will find chart he neither 
does nor can at upon any ther ground. 
'Tis true indeed, we often at without 
knowing or conſidering what the Conle- 
H 3 quences 
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quences will be, and we are made and dil- 

ſed after ſuch a manner, that we readily 
acknowledge our ſelves obliged to fubmut 
ro the Will Fon Comm - God without 
any expreſs Conſideration of future Flappineſs 
w be cbs by our Obedience ; = if 
ir could be evidently prov'd to us that 
Miſery would be the certazn Conſequence of 
thoſe Actions we thought our ſelves upon 
the firſt View obliged to, we ſhould | 
be forced ro acknowledge that we were 
miſtaken jn our firſt Judgments, and that 
it would be more reaſonable to at another 
way which we were aſſured would be mere 


for our Happineſs. 


Theſe Things being premiſed, I return 
to the main Queſtion, Whether we ave 
attually under any Oblizations to God, or 
which is-the ſame thing in other terms, 
Whether there be any ſuch thing as Religion? 
And in this manner I ſhall prove there is. 


Firſt, I ſhall ſhew that there is [uch 4 par- 
ticular way of atting, ſuch a courſe of Afti- 
ons, or Scheme and Medet of lrviaz, which 
whoever duly and fairly reflets upon, will 
þe forced to acknowledge that if he did live 
2frer Thar manner he ſhould approve himſelf 
| | "= 
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for ſo doing, and if he lived otherwiſe, he 
ſhould co himſelf for it; and rhere- 
fore, he that finds himſelf neceſſarily deter- 
min'd to approve ſuch a particular way of 
living, and to condemn the contrary, muſt 
acknowledge that he ought or i obliged to att 
wccordingly. - From whence I ſhall draw this 
Inference, that therefore all things conſi- 
dered, it muſt be more for his Happineſi to 
aQ this way than any other, becauſe were 
it not, his free unbiafſed Judgment could 
not, upon a fair Ballance of all the {everal 
Reaſons and Motives of Action, approve 
kim when he did fo at, and condemn him 
when he did not ; there being nothing elſe 
bur the different Motives of Happineſs and 
Miſery that can determine the Mind to 
theſe different Acts: And from thence it 
follows, that he is truly and really obliged to 
att as he judges he ought to att. 


Secondly, I ſhall prove that God, who 
was the Author of our Being, gave us ſuch 
4 Nature, by which we are neceflarily de- 
termined to judge after this manner, with 
that End and Deſign that we ſhould exerciſe 
and employ thoſe oth:r Faculties and Powers 
be has furniſh'd us with ſuicably hereunto ; 
and that-ronſequently, what owr Reaſon tells 

| - Ws us 
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us enght to be done, We are commanded by God 
to do; that 'tis God who propoſes thoſe pre- 
wailing Reaſons and Meatrves which deter- 
mine us to act, and gives them all che 
Power and Influence they bayc over us; and 
therefore, what God made to appear 
reaſenable or wnreaſonable to us to do, will 
acc rdingly conduce to our Happineſs or 
Miſzry, and upon that account eb/ige us to 
att or not to adf, And farther, 1 Cl 
deavour to ſhew under this Head, that 
God purpoſely created us after fuch a man- 
ner with a Deſign to oblige us to ſuch and 
tuch Performances, not only from the ge- 
neril Confideration of the Make and Nature 
of Man, but from many other Tokens and In- 
dications of fuch an End or Deſign plainly 
viſible in the World. And the Sam of what 
we are thus obliged to by God, 1s what we 
call our Religion. 


Thirdly, I ſhall pofitively and diredtly* 
prove from the Nature of Religion it ſelf, 
that a reguler Prattive of all thoſe Datics or 
Ob1/24tiens of which it conſiſts would cer- 
rainly conduce to the greatefft Happineſs 
Man is capable of, conſidered only 1n hrs 
preſent Condition, as included within the 
Bounds of this Life. | 
Fourth- 
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Fourthly, I ſhall ſhew char the Defe## of 
ſuch a Prattice, and the Conſequences of it, 
do neceſſarily lead us.to the Acknowledg- 
ment of ſuch a futzre State, as is ſufficient 
to determine us to prefer one particular 
way of aQting before another, upon ſuch 
Reaſons and Motives. that is, fach Degrees 
of Happineſs and Miſery as we are ſure 
greater and more powerfal cannot be offered 
ro us, 


From all which wen the Cer- 
tainty and Neceſſity of Religion will be plain- 
ly and fully cyinced. 


x. Firſt then, 1 am to ſhew that there is 
ove particalar way of atting winch we are 
neceſſarily determined to prefer to any other ; 
ſo that, upon a clear and impartial View 
of pure natural Reaſon, we cannot bur 
like, approve, or be pleaſed with this way of 
ating, and diſlike, condemn, or be diſplea- 
ſed with the contrary; and farther, that we 
muſt judge or acknowledge that what we 
thus like or approve we exght or arc ol lj- 
ged to do, and what we diſlike or condemn 
we oxnzht or are obliged not to do; and con- 
ſequently that we are r:allyvtliged to aft ac- 

| cording 
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cording to ſuch Judgments, becauſe it muſt 
be more for our Flappineſs (o to at. 


That there are ſome natural Notions of 
Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, or ſome 
ſuch certain Diſtinitions founded in or reſult- 
ing from the Natures and Relations of things, 
as cannot be altered or deſtroyed by any 
arbitrary Agreement or Inſtitution whatſo- 
ever; and that theſe are perceivable by 
the bare uſe of our Reaſon the ſame. way 
that any other part of our Knowledge is, 
are Truths which the greate# and wiſe#t 
part of Mankind have conſtantly owned, 
however they may have difter'd in aſlign- 
ing which they were, and what were the true 
Grounds and Foundations of them. 

Now, to put theſe Matrers beyond all 
reaſonable doubt, and to cut off all occa- 
ſion of Contelt concerning them, I only 
deſire this may be granted me, that there 
are ſome things ſo c/-arly and fully propoſed 
to the Mind, that a Man cannot 4eny or 
mith-hold his Aſſent to them, and that where- 
cver this happens, there is the greateſt Cer- 
tainty we are:capable of : This being grant- 
ed, it neceſſarily follows that we may be 
4s ccrtain thar tuch or ſuch Things 9zht 
Qr ouzht not to be done, 4s that ſuch or ſuch 
Things 
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Things are or are not after this or that man- 
ner, or are ſo and ſo related to one another. 

As for Example: I may be as fully fatif- 
fied that I ought to deſire and endeavour 
after my own Happineſs, and that I owght 
not to take away the Happinels of another 
Man, when I know I ſhall not add to m 
own by it, as 1 can be of the 7ruth of thele 
Propolitions ; that every thing that moves 
# ; that 'tis impoſſible the ſame thing ſhould 
exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame time ; that is, 
in both theſe Inſtances the things aſſented 
to have the ſame Suitableneſs or Agreeatl:« 
neſs to our Reaſon, and the ſame Force or 
Violence would be offered ro our Under- 
ſtandings by a Denial of either: Which is 
all the Ground and Criterion of Certainty af- 
ſignable by us. 

Several other moral Propoſitions might be 
broyght, or deduced from theſe, that car- 
ry an irreſiſtible Conviftion along with them, 
not to be over-ruled by any after Conſide- 
rations : But the common Rules and Maxims 
of Morality which are look'd upon as nat- 
ral, are not ſo general as thoſe before inſtan- 
ced in; nor have in all reſpes the ſame 
degree of Certainty belonging to them ; but 
:) ah they arc, how they are known, and 
how far they partake of Certainty and Evi- 
, ET. - |.  __ 
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dence, 1 ſhall now give a ſhort Account, and 
from thence prove that we are neceſſarily 
determined to aſſent to and approve theſe alſo, 
and to condemn and deny the contrary of 
them ; and conſequently, that we have all 
the Reaſon in the World to believe it will 
conduce more to our Happineſs to att up 
ro theſe Principles, than to purſue a diffe- 
rent courſe of Lite. 

The higheſt and moft general moral Du- 
ties commonly flared in, are fuch as 
theſe, That God i to be worſhipped, that Pa- 
rents are to be obeyed, and all other natural 
and civil Relations proportionably to be reſpe- 
Fed; that we ought to abſtain from all ſorts 
of Intemperance and Fxceſs, and provide all 
things neceſſary for the continuance of our Life; 
that we ſhould not do any other man an Injury, 
tut contribute all we can to the Flappineſs of 
Mankind, and mere particularly that Society 
we are of. 

Now theſe, and fuch like Propoſitions 
as theſe, arc known or found out by the Uſe 
and Employment of our natural Faculties the 
{ame way that all other Truths are ; thar is, 
Men are tavght or made to have the /deas 
thele Terms belong ro, or they get them 
by their own Obſervation, and then, by com- 
paring them together, they immediately 
acknoWw- 
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acknowledge. ſuch or ſuch a K:1ation be- 
ewixt them, without being influenced by 

other Motive to os but what re- 
ſulrs from the Things themſelves. 

The Relations indeed: of moral [deas, as 
well as the 7deas themſelves, are commonly 
learnt from others tuft, before Men are ca. 
pable of finding them our themſelves; bur 
this. is no more an Argument that their Af 
ſent to ſuch kind of Propoſitions is only 
the Effet# of Education, and —_—_ 
a meer Prejudice and no right Judgment, 
than'it would be an Argument to prove 
that all the Mathematical Knowledge a Man 
has is-nothing elſe. but a Set of falſe Notions 
thruſt upon his Underſtanding by Educati- 
on, becauſe he 'd to be taught the 
firſt Grounds and of this Scicace 
while he was young, before he was capa- 
ble of finding them out by his own Obler- 
vation ; for, when we afterwards come to 
review the moral Knowledge we got when 
we were Children, let us be never {o jealous 
ovex our ſelves, and take all the Care we 
can to deliver our felves from the Prejudices 
of Education, we thall ſtill adhere to and 
be farther (atisficd of moſt of chole Truths 
we were then taught, as is ſufficiently pro- 
ved by the Expericace of f(cyeral thus edi- 
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cared, the Certainty and Impartiality of 
whoſe Judgment, has been ſtrengrhen'd by 
the joint Aſſent of ſeveral of a contrary Edu- 
cation. 

And, for a farther Illuſtration of this 
Point, ſhould we ſuppoſe a Perſon entirely 
ignorant of all fuch Matters, but capable of 
underſtanding them when propoſed, and 
one of theſe moral Rules or Maxims ſhould 
be barely explained to him, withour any 
Reaſons offered to move or incline his Af- 
ſent either way, I believe 'ris very difficult 
to imagine how he could judge otherwiſe 
than we do. 

As for Example: Suppoſe ſuch a Perfon 
as this was juſtly inform'd concerning his 
own Nature, and the Nature + 5 God, and 
what was meant by Worſhip and all the No- 
tions contrary to it, and he was ask'd which 
he ſhould rather do, perform ſuch Atts as 
would expreſs this Worſhip, or negke?, 
flight, and omit them, or elſe ridicule, diſ- 
honour, and blaſpheme that Being we call 
God : or (appole he was told what a Parent 
was, and that ſuch a Perſon was his Parent, 
and that he was himfelf ſenſible of a great 
many Kindneſles he had received from him, 
and it was propoſed to him, after a due 
Explication of what was meant by theſe 
things, 
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things, ro murder him, defend him from 
ſome imminent Danger without any hazard 
to himſelf, or fand ſtill and do neither ; 
who is there that would not believe that in 
theſe Caſes, fairly propoſed and ſtated, fuch 
an prejudiced Perſon as this would not 
chuſe to worſhip his God and defend his Parent? 

We have therefore the ſame Reaſon to 
conclude that moral Truths concernin 
humane AQtion are knowable the ſam: way 
that all other Truths are which terminate 
in Speculation only ; and that Men know 
more or fewer of them according to the dif- 
ferent Capacity and Application of thoſe thar 
are employed in theſe Enquiries. 

And as to the Certainty and Evidence of 
ſuch Truths as theſe, 'tis, as in all other 
kind of Knowledge, greater or leſs accor- 
ding as the Propatnin conſidered arc near- 
er to or farther from the firſt general Axioms 
or Rules of Morality, from whence all the 
reſt are deduced; ſuch as are thoſe before 
mention'd of ſeeking our own Happineſs, and 
not taking away another Man's when we can- 
not add any thing to our own by it, and ſuch 
as immediately follow from hence, as that 
we ought to prefer a greater Good or Pl-aſare 
to aleſs, a leſſer Evil or Pain Yo a greater, 
agd the like, the FEwidencs of which is as 

great 
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great as of any Metaphyſical or Mathewati- 
cal Axioms whatever. 

But the other moral Duties | had occaſion 
ro inſtance tn concerning the Worſhip of 
God, Obedience to Parents, &c. which arc 
leſs general, have not the fame degree of Evi- 
dence becauſe the Certainty and Neceſtty of 
the Conmexion of thole Aftions with our 
own appinefs, which is the original Foun- 
dation of all Action and Dury, is not fo 
clearly diſcauerable that we immediately per- 
ceive it impoliible, it ſhould be otherwiſe; 
but the Evidence of fuch Propoſitions as 
theſe which I have TIT Gn uy 
common Principles of Morality is 
when they _ fairly offered ro the Under, 
ſtanding, without any Comftderation of our awn 
Happineſs being concern'd in them; if this 
may be ſuppoſed, as in ſeveral Inſtances 
no doubt ic may, in ſuch 2 cafe I ſay, -we 
cannot refuſe our Aſſent to them ; if {o, 
there can. be no reaſon aſlignd why we 
ſhould judge wrong when there is nothing 
ſuppoſed to determine the Mind cither 
way” but the Nature of th: Ideas themſebves 
we judge of, and all Men in the fame Cir- 
cumſtances neceſſarily judge the ſame way; 
and then it follows, that theſe moral Proper 
ſitiens have the ſame degree of Evidence as 
any 
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any other concerning Matters of meer Spe- 
culation: Bur the Truth or Falſhood of theſe 
former depending upon their Connexion 
with our Happineſs, the Evidence of them, 
if tr#e, muſt be the ſame in proportion 
with the Evidence of this Connexion. 

Now the Reaſon we have to conclude 
that there is a Connexion betwixt ſuch moral 
Attions and our iy wr {o as to be firmly 
perſuaded thatthe Performance of theſe Attin 
ons, Which without any wvi/tbl: relxtion to 
our Happineſs we prefer and approve, will be 
attended with more Pleaſure and leſs Pain 
than ſuch Omiſſions or Attions, which, with- 
out any proſp:& of Miſery, we condemn ; 
the reaſon, | ſay, we have/ thus to con- 
clude is this: we find our ſelves under an 
abſolutely neceſſity of d:firing and endeavour- 
ing after our own Happineſs and every thing 
that we know tends to it, and of flying 
and avoiding whatever we apprehend may 
leſſen or take it away and put us into a cox- 
trary State of Miſery; we find alſo, thar 
Pleaſure and Pain, Happineſs and Miſ:ry 
are the only, Principles and Motives of Atti- 
on, and the obtaining the one, and avyoid- 
ing the other, the ozly Ends of all Endea- 
your and Purſuit ; and therefore, we can- 
not conceive it poſſible that Beings fo m—_—_ 
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of ſuch a Nature and Conſtitution as this 
ſhould be alſo contrived after ſuch a manncr 
as to be neceſſarily determined to approve thole 
Attions, and judze they ouzht to do them, 
which would tend to their Miſery, and ro 
condemn thoſe Omiſſions and Performances, and 
Judge that they exght notto be guilty of them 
which would procure their /ſappineſs. 
Except then it can be proved from Rea- 
ſon, or it is ſome other way diſcoverable, 
that ating according to thele moral Rules 
will certainly be attended with more Miſery 
or leſs Happineſs than adting againſt them, 
the preſent Approbation of our Judgment is 
a ſufficient Argument that they are true, 
and that the Obſervance of them will con- 
duce more to our Zappineſs than-the Neglect 
or Vielation of them; and if it is impollible 
to prove the contrary, as I think it is, and 
will plainly appear hereafter when I come 
ro conſider a future State, then arc we ne- 
ceſſarily determin'd to make ſuch Tudoments 
concerning our Actions, as I have menti- 
on'd; and if we are neceſſarily determin'd 
ro judge thus, we have the ſame? or ve 
near the ſame Reaſon to conclude that the 
Otſervation of ſuch moral Rules, or ſuch a par- 
ticular way of act ing as our Reaſon approves will 
contribute more to our /appineſs than that 
It condemns; and conſequently that we are 


obliged 
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oblized fo to att; as we have to conclude 
that what we are zec:ſ[arily determined to 
giVe Or refuſc our Aſſent to ſhould be tuz 
or falſe accordingly. 

For the only Standard and Criterion of 
Happineſs as well as 7 ruth being the origi- 
nal Frame and Conſtitution of the Mind, and 
the Mind being as capable of Fappin:ſs as 
Truth, nay, if theſe can be ſeparated, and 
there isany Precedence of one to the other, 
being made fr/# and principally for Hafpi- 
ne{s, there is as much ground to {uppole that 
Men are not deceived when they are zec:(ſ4 
rily determined to Judge fuch a thing ouzht 
or ought wot to be done, as when they are 
determined to judge ſuch a thing 7s or is 
not ; and if (o, then conſequently ſuch a 
thing as they have thus neceſfarily judg'd 
ought or ought not to be done, will 2s 
certainly tend to their Fappineſs or Miſery 
accordingly, if they a#? agreeably to the 
ſeveral Judgments they made; for otherwiſe 
they would have been deceived in ſo judz- 
ing: and when the Mind is no other way 
concern'd in any thing elſe than as it has a re- 
lation to its ſelf, and has nothing to do to 
know any further, why ſhould ir not judge 
as truly and certainly of the Switableneſs 
and Cnſuitableneſs of other things to its elf, 
i z as 
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as of their Agreement and Diſagrezment 
among one another? 

Since therefore theſe general Principles or 
Rules of humane attion, which are common- 
ly lookt upon as the firſt Foundations of all 
Morality or Duty, are found lo very agree- 
able to our pureſt and moſt impartial Rea- 
ſon, that upon a bare propoſal of them, 
without any perceivable relation to our Flap- 
pineſs they command our Aſſent and Approba- 
tion, and we cannot but acknowledge that 
what we approve we ought to do, and what 
we condemn we ought not to do, it may, | 
think, be very fairly inferr'd from hence, 
that it would conduce more to our Happi- 
neſs to at according to them than to a 
#therwiſe; and conſequently, that we are 
really and effeftually obliged, in the full ex- 
rent and force of the Word, to a ſtrift and 
careful Obſervation of theſe Meaſures in 
che whole Courle of our Lives. 

From all which it plainly appears, that 
the Certainty of theſe moral Axioms or Pre- 
poſitions, which I have placed in the ſecond 
rank, falls very /ittle ſhort of the Evidence 
of rhoſe fir# irreſiſtible Judgments or rather 
Impreſſions concerning our own Happineſs 
which are inſeparable from our Nature and 
from our Thoughts ; for theſe are known 
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in themſelves by immediate Intuition the 
ſame way that thoſe are; and if their Con- 
nexion with our Happineſs, or with thoſe 
firſt Propoſitions concerning it before men- 


*rioned, cannot properly and ſtrictly be ſaid 


to be known cither by /ntuition or Demo? 
ftration, yet that there is ſuch a Connexi- 
on berwixt them, is, in the higheſt degree 
that can be, probable, or what they call me- 
rally evident. And this is the leaſt that 
can be inferred from what has been alleged 
upon this Head: and I am very cautious 
of laying more ſtreſs upon any Argument 
than it will unqueſtionably bear. 


2. The next Step I am to make in the 
Proof of Religion is, to ſhew that what our 
Reaſon approves or condemns, and tells us 
we ought or ought not to do, we are com- 
manded by God to do or not to do, who gave 
us ſuch a Nature by which we are neceſ.vih 
determined to judge and be affetted after ſuch 
a certain manner, with that End and Defign 
that we ſhould a&# accordingly, of which 
End and Deſign he has given us ſeveral 7- 
tens and [adications : which is a farther 
Confirmation that 'tis more for our Happineſs 
to obſerve theſe Meaſures of atFing than not ; 
and conſequently, that we are obliged Ly God 
tq obſerye them. I 3 That 
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That we received our B-ings, together 
with all the Powers, Capacities, and what- 
ever elſe belongs to them, from God, is ve- 
ry evident from the Account before given 
of the Divine Nature, and is a Truth co- 
incident with that of owr Exiſtence ; and 
therefore, when we are neceſſarily determi- 
ned to judge or be affedted after fuch a man- 
ner that Tis plainly out of our Power to 
judge or be affected otherwiſe, we mult 
conclude that ſuch a Determination 1S foun- 
ded in our very Frame and Make, and con- 
{equently is the Work of God; who, being 
an intelligent and wiſe Being, muſt be ſup- 
poſed to order every thing he makes to 
tome End; and there being no End he can 
be ſuppoſed to deſign any thing for but 
that which it is capable of, and which it is 
peculiarly fitred to attain, what Reaſon 
can be given why we ſhould be capable of 
ſuch Actions, and peculiarly aiſpoſed ro them 
by a meceſſary Approbation of them, if it 
was not deſigned by God we ſhould att ac 
cordingly ? 

And farther, Since by our very Nature 
and Conſtitution we find our (elves invinci- 
Hy and irrefiſtibly determined to ſeek and 
zndeayour after Happineſs, and __ 

cry, 
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ſery, we have all the reaſon in the World 
ro conclude, that Z7appineſs is the ultimate 
End of our Being and all our Actions; and 
therefore, rhe ſame God who made us after 
this manner, having made ir alſo neceſſary 
for us to approve fuch Actions and judge 
them fit to be done, and to condemn others 
as not fir ro be done, we cannot conceive 
it poſſible that he ſhould make it neceſſary for 
us to aim at Happineſs in all we do, and 
likewiſe make it neceſſary for us to prove 
ſuch Actions, and judge our ſelves obliged 
to do them as would not tend to our FHappi- 
neſs : for this is to deſign and determine us 
to a certain End, and at the fame time to 
make it neceſſary for us to prefer and approve 
ſuch 1m:ans as are contrary to it, and to 
cond:mn fuch as would /zad us thither ; 
which is a perfeQ ContradiQion to a wile 
Being, and cannot be ſuppoſed of God. 

As therefore we have reaſon to be fatiſ- 
fied, to the Excluſion of all Doubt, from 
the Natures of our ſ:lves and other things, 
thar, what we are neceſſarily determined 
ro judge # or is net, ought or ought not to be 
done, muſt be in the truth and reality of 
thinzs according as we have judg'd concer- 
ning it, becaule it is impoſlible ro conceive 
we ſhould be ſo diſpeſed with relation ro 
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other Beings and our own Happin:ſs, as to be 
under a neceſſity of being miſtaken in the 
cleareſt and moſt immzzdjate Perceptions con- 
cerning either we are capable of; fo like- 
wiſe when we conſider our ſelves and all 
other Beings as made and contrived by God, 
this great Trurh being allowed, we are 
farther and more direttly convinc'd of all 
other Truths we find our ſelves neceſlarily 
determined to aſſent ro ; the Nature of 
Ged being a full and expreſs Warrant to us 
that we cannot be deceived by him, and con- 
ſequently that we are net miſtaken in any of 
thoſe Judgments which we are neceſſarily de- 
termined to make, becauſe 'tis God that de- 
termines Us. 

But if any Suſpicion of a Miſtake could 
be entertained, there {cems to be leſs 
ground for it in thoſe Judgments in which 
our Happineſs is immediately concern'd than 
in the Judgments we make upon things 
that have no relation to w; for 'tis more 
reaſonable to think God ſhould make us af- 
ter ſuch a manner that 'twas neceſſary for 
us to judge wrong in Matters, where thc 
Conſequences would be the ſame to us 
whether we jude'd right or not, or were 
wholly ignorant of them, than to imagine 
that he ſhould purpoſely determine us to judge 
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wrong where Happineſs and Miſery depend 
upon our Judgment. 

Thus it appears that God did defign to 
oblige us to ſuch a particular way of ating 
or living, from the general Confilretion of 
the Nature of Man, whereby he is neceſſari- 
ly determined to approve ſome Actions and 
tro condemn others, and to judge thus of 
himſelf that he ought to da what he fo ap- 
proves, and that he ought not to do what he 
condemns: and therefore we are obliged to 
obey the Commands of God and our Natore, 
and purſue our own Happineſs by the Di- 
rections God has given us, in the 
Way and Method he has pointed out to 
us. 


Bur, beſides the expreſs Judgment of 
our Reaſon, which he has ſet as a certain 
unerring Guide to lead us to Him and 
Happineſs, he has given us ſeveral other 
Tokens and Indications of his Deſign and our 
Dury, both in the Frame and Diſpoſition of 
our Minds, and in the Oeconomy and Conſti- 
tution of Flumane Soczzety. 

And firſt, as to the Frame and Diſpofiti- 
en of our Mind; he has not only given us 
ſuch mo—_ and Powers whereby we are 
cnabled to know and perform ſuch Actions 

as 
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as he requires of us, but he has made ns 
ſenſible of all our Obligations by giving us 
ſuch Inclinations and Propenfions to thoſe 
particular Actions he has deſign'd to oblige 
us to, that, as ſoon as eyer any Occaſion 
offers it ſelf, we immediately cloſe with ir, 
ſo that the Action prevents all the Excr- 
ciſe of our Reaſon, or ar teaſt is ſo quick, 
that we ate not ſenſible of any antecedent 
Judgment or Deliberation concerning it. 
Thus upon the receipt of any conſide- 
rable Kindneſs, we preſently find our Souls 
ready and diſpoſed to all rhe Ads of Love 
and Eſteem we are capable of; and, with- 
out confidering that this is a likely way of 
procuring more Advantage to our ſelves by 
engaging the good Opinion of all that are 
Witneſles of thoſe Rerurns we make, we 
immediately break our into all the external 
Actions that are any ways expreſlive of a 
gratcful Senſe of Mind. So, 1n like man- 
ner, when by Reaſoning, Information, or ' 
any viſible Indications of Power, we are 
induced to believe that fuch or ſuch a Be- 
ing is able, at his Pleaſure, to contribute 
= much ro our well or ill Being, Happi- 
neſs, or Miſery, as ſoon as ever we are 
farisfied of rhis, we are immediately confci- 
ous of all thoſe different Sentiments of Love 
Fear, 
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Fear, and Reverence, and a Diſpoſition to 
do what we think moſt agreeable to the 
Will of ſuch a Being; and our outward 
Behaviour is ſuitable to theſe inward Sen- 
timents without any expreſs Conſideration that 
we ſhall thereby recommend our felyes to 
this Being, and diſpoſe him to make uſe of 
his Power in our Favour only, and not to 
our Diſadvantage. 

Now 'tis plain, that in both theſe Caſes 
our Actions are not the Effects of pare Rea- 
{on only, tho' upon Examination they are 
found to be exactly agreeatl: to it; for be- 
ſides that upon the {tricteſt Obſervation 
of what paſſes within us, we are not ſen- 
ſible in theſe Inſtances of thofe Steps and 
Degrees which we are con{cious of in all 
manner of reaſoning, and which diſtinguiſh 
this Opcration of the Soul both from Zztx- 
ition and Sewſatica; nor do by [tuition per- 
ceive a meceſſary and immediate Connexion 
berwixt theſe Attions and our own Happineſs ; 
beſides all this, I fay, if we acted by rea- 
ſon only, what need would there be of thoſe 
previous Sentiments we feel > We might per- 
form all the outward Actions upon a bare r4- 
tional Proſpet of the Advantages we were 
likely to procure to our ſelves by them : 
bur, if we look into our felyes, we _ 
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be convinced that we cannot help havin 
thoſe Sentiments we feel upon ſuch Occaſi- 
ons, that we do net reaſon our ſelyes into 
them, and, if by the Unhappineſs of our 
Temper, or any other way, we ſhould 
want theſe Sentiments of titude, Re- 
verence, or the like, we ſhould find ſome 
difficulty in reaſoning our ſelves into the 
ſame outward Behaviour as would have fol- 
towed, if we had been ſo affeed; and, 
tho' we were never {o well convinced that 
our Fappineſs was really concern'd in ſuch a 
Behaviour, all our Actions would come 
flower, be performed with wore Conſtraint, 
and leſs Conformity to one another, than if 
they had proceeded from a lively nateral 
Senſe, till Fabit, which is another additi» 
onal help to Reaſon, had given us greater 
Eaſe and Diſpatch. 

And thus we ſhould find our ſelves ori- 
ginally made and diſpoſed with reſpe@ to all 
the general Duties of Morality and Religion, 
if we entred upon a particular Examination 
of our whole Frame and Conſtitution : from 
whence we may conclude, that theſe nats- 
ral and original Inclinations and Propenfions 
to ſome Actions, and Reftraints from and 
Averſions to others, which we feel in our 
ſelves without being conſcious of any pre- 
VIOUS 
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vious Deliberation concerning the Reaſonable- 
or or Unreaſonableneſs of what we do, or, 

er Judgments of this Nature made, we 
look upon as certain Motions of the Soul 
carrying us on to a according to ſuch 
—_— with more Eaſe, uickneſs, and 
Application of Mind than we ſhould have 
done upon the bare Conviction - our Reaſon 
without them : All theſe Diſpoſttions, I ſay, 
and Sentiments of the Soul being given us 
by God, and aſſiſting us conformably to the 
Dictartes of our Reaſon in diſcharging what 
we call the Dutzes of Religion, we have {ufh- 
cient Cauſe from hence to conclude, that 
God did d:fign us for the Prattice of ſuch Da- 
ties, and conſequently , that an obedient 
Compliance with this Deſign will contribute 
more to our Fappin:ſs than our Diſobedience 
can; which is a farther Proof that we are 
attually under Obligations to God, or that there 
really is ſuch a thing as Religion. 


Which Obligations, together with Goa's 
Right of oblizing, we are conſtantly pur in 
mind of by the O:conomy and Conſtitution 
of Humane Seciety, and the {everal Relati- 
ons 1N IT. M 

The different kinds of Government and Sui- 
jection to be found in the World, are the 
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chiefeſt Marks and Charatters by which Men 
are diſtinguilh'd from one anorher in Socie- 
ty; theſe rake up a large ſhare in their 
Thoughts and Diſcourlies, and a great part 
of their Actions are influenc'd and deter- 
mined by the Notions and Opinions they 
have of them; all which do lead us to ac- 
knowledge that we are under hizher Oblig- 
tions of Obedience to God than we can be 
to any humane Governour whatſoever; for, 
whether we conſider our ſelycs as Servants, 
Chilaren, or Subjeits, or any other way in- 
feriour to others, whatever Reaſons we al- 
ledge for our Duty and Obedience to Ma- 
fters, Parents, or Princes, or for their Right 
of commanding us, they will conclude mere 
ſtrongly upon us when we confider our (elves 
with relation to God. 

Now all the Reaſons and Grounds of our 
Obedience to Men,and of their right of obliging 
us, arc Vorer Goodneſs and Property. When 
a perlon has a Powey of contributing to my 
Happineſs or Miſery, and 1 do, ſome way 
or other, belong to him, ſo as to be call'd 
his, 1 look upon my elf as obliged to obey 
him or a& according to his Will; and if, 
beſides his having this Power and Property, 
I conſider him as wore inclinable to do me 
good than ill, I conceive my ſelf under 
higher 
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higher Obligations of Obedience to him. 

But God has all th:ſe Titles ro our Obe- 
dience in the higheſt degree poſſible , for, by 
giving us our intire Being and every thing 
that belongs to our Nature, 'tis plain thar 
he has not only a greater Power of contribu- 
ting to our Happineſs or miſery than any 
man can have, but allo a greater Property 
in us by this 47 of Creation or Produttion 
than can accrue to any Man by Conqueſt 
Purchaſe, Covenant, Generation, or any other 
way whereby Men come to have a Pro- 
perty in one another. And that he has 
more Gooaneſs towards us, or is wore incli- 
xable to : contribute ro our Happineſs than 
Mijery,. is manifeſt from his own Nature 
enjoying Happineſs, and that other Cha- 
racter of it, his Wiſdom in deſigning every 
thing for the beſt Ends they are capable of, 
as allo from the Benefits we have already 
received from him. 

The inference | draw him from hence is, 
that, as eur Reaſon and Judgment which tell 
us what ought or ought not to be done, 
and natural Inclinations and Averfions pres 
venting or feconding our Reaſon, bur 
always conformably ro ir, which diſpoſe 
us to action, were given us by God with a 
delign of engaging us te aR accardingly, 
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fo were we put into ſuch a State ani Con- 
dition with regard to one another , that 
the neceſſary Relations reſulting from Soci- 
ety might pur us in mind of our relation 
ro God, and the proper peculiar Actions 
conſequent upon it; ſo that by a conſtant 
traditional Education in the exerciſe of theſe 
Duties of Subje&ion of different ſorts to 
one another, we ſhould be led to the Ac- 
knowledgment of our Obligations to 4 Sus 
perior Being more caſily than if every Man 
had been left to himſelf to find them out 
. by the uſe of his own Faculties only, without 
theſe particular Occaftons of ſetting his Rea 
ſon and Inclinations on work. 

All which Conſiderations concerning the 
State of humane Nature and Society, are at 
leaſt very probable Arguments that we are 
attually obliged by God to ſuch a particular 
way of living as we call Religion ; and con- 
{equently, we have Reaſon to conclude 
that a careful pradZice of Religion, all rhings 
conſidered, will contribute more to our 
Happineſs than a Negl:# or Tranſereſſion of 
it, becauſe the ſame God who deſigns us for 
Happineſs deſigns us alſo for the Prattice of 
the Duties of Religion, tho' we do not yet 
perceive an immzdiate Connexion betwixt Re- 
lizion and Happineſs; which is the next 
thing to be proyed, 3. Io 
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3. In the third place then I ſhall give 
ſome poſitive and dire Proof from the Nis 
ture of Religion it ſelf, that a regular Pradtice 
of all thoſe Daties or Obligations of which 
ir conſiſts would certainly conduce to the 
greateſt. Fappineſs Man is capable of, con« 
ſidered only in his preſent Condition, as in- 
cluded within the Bounds of this Life. 


"Tis plainly percigved upon a ſhort tran- 
fient View and Conſpariſon of the Human: 
and Divine natures that Man was made and 
defigned by God for —_— and we arc 
more nearly and neceſlarily convinc'd by 
the irreſiſtible Defires of Happineſs, and 
Averſions to Miſery we Experience in our 
ſelves, and by our conſtant unalterable En- 
deavonrs to attain the one and avoid the 
other, that 1th: Enjoyment of the pureſt 
moſt unallayed Z7appineſs we are capable of 
muſt be the «/timate End of our Being and 
all our ations. 

Since therefore God has made us capabl: 
of, and defizned us for ſuch an End, and we 


find our ſelves neceſſarily determined to aim 


at this End; ſince the only way of attain 
ing this End is by e«r A&ions, and we are 
allured by Experience that all our Action; 
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do not lead to this End, but Miſery as 
well as Happineſs may be the Efet# and 
Conſequence of our Actions, it follows from 
hence, that rhere muſt be oze particular w 


of atting, which, if ſteadily purſued, w 
certainly procure us greater Happineſs than 
we can poſſibly attain by any other. 

And farther, if we are d:Jgned for Hap» 
pineſs, and this Happineſs be attainable 
only by one particular way of acting, 'tis 
certain that the ſame God who detigned 
us for ſuch an En muſt deſign alſo that 
we ſhould a## ſuch a particular way as would 
conduct-us rhither. 

In Conformity to which Deſigns, we 
cannot bur believe that, as he has given us 
a certain XAnonl:dge of and necefſary Deter- 
minations toward our End, he muſt have gl- 
ven us alſo ſufficient Tokens and Indications 
of the Means that lead to it; and, upon 
Examination we are fatisfied that ho has 
ſo, Ly framing our Minds after ſuch a manner 
that we are neceſſarily determined to ap- 
prove {ome Actions and to condemn others, 
and to judge our (elves obliged ro do what 
we approve, and to avoid what we con- 
demn; by eFving us fuch natural Propenſions 
and Av:r/frons agreeable to the Judgments 
of our Realon, as by a ſudden and unper- 

ccivable 
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ceivable Influence diſpoſe us to, and aſſiſt 
us in the Performance of the {ſame Actions 
which Reaſon preſcribes ; and by putting 
us into ſuch a ſtate or condition of Life with 
reſpe to one another, where the different 
kinds of Government and SubjeQtion, and 
the Notions and Actions refulting from 
thence unavoidably lead us to the Acknow- 
ledgment of God's Superiority, Power, and 
Right of obliging, and the Necelliry of 
our Obedience to him, in all the (ſeveral 
Inſtances of Duty, in which we conceive 
our felves bound to any governing Relati- 
on among Men, but in a higher and more 
exalted manner, as becomes the mighty 
Inequality berween God and Mar. 

From whence we are farther led to cor 
clude that all other Dutizs and Obligations 
we apprehend our ſelves under, with reſpect 
to our ſelv:s or others, are the Effet of our 
Obligation to God the Supreme Governeour of 
ibelWorld, whoſe Power and Rizht arc over 


all things, eriginal and ind:p:nd:nt, and all 
other Powers and Fights arc derived from 
and dependent upon him; the Senſe of which' 
Obligation makes all our Actions that are 
duely influenced by it termed Religious, 
tho' God is not the immediate Object of 
them. 
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And theſe are ſufficient Marks and Evi- 
dences to aſſure us that God does require 
us to ad ſuch a particular way, and cqn- 
ſequently that we are atFually obliged to 
frame our Lives according to thoſe Rules 
and Meaſures which come under the Name 
of Religion, unleſs it can be ſhewn from 
more certain Diſcoveries of the Nature of Man 
and the Defizn of God, that notwithſtanding 
all rhele tair Appearances, Religion is not 
the Way to Flappineſs. Bur, as 'tis manifeſt 
from what we have already obſerved of 
the Nature of God and our own Frame and 
Conſtitution, that no higher Aſſurances 
can be given us of the Truth of any thing 
than we have had in this matter from a 
Concurrence of our Reaſon, natural Tncli- 
nations, and external Condition, and that we 
cannot be deceived in aſlenting to ſuch 
Teſtimony ; ſo, upon farther Experiences 
and Obſerxations taken from our ſelves 
and rhe State of Mankind with relation to 
Religion, we ſhall find that Religion is in 
its own Nature (0 futed and ſuited to the 
Nature of Man, 1o prep:rtion'd to the origi- 
nal Diſpoſitiens and Defires of the Soul, as 
by a proper 1 endency aad Ejicacy tO Promote 
his Happin'fF. 


This 
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This appears firſt by what we feel in 
our ſelyes, What juſt and impartial Reaſon 
approves we find a Pleaſure in approving ; 
Inclination ſaperadded to Judgment height- 
ens the pleaſing Sentiment; 4a#7inz what 
Nature inclines to and Reaſon warrants, is 
accompanied with a new and higher Satiſ(- 
faction, all which we repeat and cnjoy over 
"again upon Reflexion. And, if any Pain 
or Uneaſine mixes with the Pleaſure, or 
attends it, that does not ariſe from the 
| ſame Thoughts or Aftions that this does, but 
from a contrary Application of Mind in our 
. ſelves or others, which oppoſes and ob- 
\ ſtruts us in the Practice of Religion, or 
from ſome other extrinfical Cenſe that has 
no Dependance upon or Connexion with 
Religion ; ſo that the due Performance of 
any Religious Action is never properly the 
Cauſe of any Pain or Trouble to him that 
performs it, however in ſome Inſtances ir 
may ſeem to be the Occaſion of ir. 

Bur, in order to be farther farisfied of 
the natural Connexion betwixt Religion and 
Happineſs, and that we may more clearly 
perceive that the latter is the true and ge- 
nuine Effect of the former, we ſhould rake 
off our Thoughts from the preſent Stare of 
: K 3 Mans 
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Mankind, and repreſent to our ſelves anc- 
thr Generation of Men. living together in 
a conſtant regular Obfervance of all the Du- 
ti-s and Oblizations of Religion : for there 
we ſhould behold ſuch a glorious Scene of 
Happineſs riſing before us, that, conſider- 
ing the neceſſary Circumſtances of our mortal 
Condition, we could not poflibly imagine or 
fo:m an Idca of any thing i» this Life be- 
yond it. 

This would be a State of univerſal Peace, 
Safety, Tranquility, and Leve ; where there 
would be no 1njuries nor Tears, no Envy 
nor Diſtruſt ; where every Man would find 
all the Pleaſures of Friend{hip in the Com- 
pany of every Man, and feel his own agree- 
able Thoughts rowards others redoubled 
by knowing that they had all rhe ſame Sen- 
timents for him; In ſuch a State as this 
all the' natural Appetites and Defires of the 
Soul would be ſatisfied, without a painful 
Eagerneſs in the Purſuit, or Satiety in the 
Enjoyment; and there would be no irre- 
gular imaginary Deſires tO create the Unea- 
ſincſs of Diſappointment : then every Man 
would be pleaſed with all he did, and have 
his Satisfation heightned by a full and 
entire Aſſurance that his Attions were a+ 
proved by the World, and acceptatle to God. 
Was 
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Was true Religion o univerſally and ex- 
attl praftiſed among Men, they would 
engage the Powgr and Wiſdom of the ſupreme 
Governour in their Favour by the Honour, 
ReſpeRt, and Obedience they paid him ; 
they would be ſure of all the Benefirs and 


- Advantages of human? Strength and Skill by 


a mutual Performance of all the Duries of 
Society ; and by an equal regular Conduct 
and Management of their own particular 
Capacities and Powers, they would preſerve 
themſelves in the fitteſt and propereſt Con- 
dition of enjoying thole agrecable Satisfa- 
ftions God had put within their Reach, 
and prolong the Enjoyment of them by 
continuing their Lives to the utmo!t Term 
they could, by any Endeavours of their 
own, carry them to. 

Whoever takes a full and diſtint View 
of Religion, in all its Power and Extent, 
muſt acknowledge that theſe are the true 
and neceſſary Effeets of it, where its Influ- 
ence is freely diſpenſed, without Check or 
Oppoſition from contrary Cauſes. And 
what greater Happineſs than this can we, 
without a larger Date of priſ:nit Life or a 
proſpe## of another, conceive our ſelves capa- 
ble of 2 or, ar leaſt, is attainable by any 
ether Actions beſides thoſe of Religign 2 
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But this, I confels, is all but an imazi- 
nary Scen:, a bare [dea or Pattern drawn by 
the Mind, which never was, and p" aaps 
never will be exemplified 2» the reality of 
things: and therefore it does not neceſlari- 
ly follow from hence that, when the Gene- 
rality of Men at contrary to Religion, as now 
they do, thoſe few that are mixt with them, 
and live exadtly according to the Rules and 
} recepts of it, thall enjoy more Happineſs 
than any of the reſt, much leſs ſuch whoſe 
Practice is #nconftant and defeftive, which 
is certainly the Caſe of the beſt and moſt 
careful "Obſervers of thoſe meaſures of act- 
ing which Religion preſcribes. 

However, thus much, Irhink, may juſt- 
ly be inferr'd, That Religion is in its own 
Nature produttive of Happineſs and nothing 
elſe, and conſequently was d:/1gn'd and o7r- 
dain'd by Ged that it ſhould obtain this 
Effet. 

From whence I conclude, that if Man 
was mad: for Fappin'(s, and diretted and 
diſpoſed to ſeek it by the means of Religion, 
and theſe means are found to be in their 
ona Nature ſufficient, but arc ſome way or 
othcr, without the Fault of the Perſon that 
uſes them, render'd in:ff:Fual for the pre« 
ſent ; from hence, I ſay, we may certainly 
con v 
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conclude that God, who in his great Wiſ 
dom has order'd all theſe things, did not 
order them in vain, or with an Intention 
of deceiving; but has contrived it ſo, that 
ſome time or other the End to which they 
all point ſhall be obtained; and therefore, 
if a full and exa&? Obſeryance of all the Du- 
ties of Religion be not attended with a 
ſuitable Happineſs in this Life, 'tis a ſtrong 
Proof that thexe will be a future State, in 
which there will be Rewards an{werable 
to the higheſt Performances and ExpeQta- 
tions. 

We have Reaſon alſo, from the R_ 
and Wiſdom of God, to hope, that the /x- 
cere Endeavours of thoſe, whole Courle is 
ſometimes interrupted with voluntary 
Tranſgreſſions of the Rules preſcribed 
them, will notwithſtanding, by ſome Fa- 
vour or Grace, procure them a State of Hap- 
pineſs. But this we may be ſure of, thar 
God will put a mighty Diſtin&ion betwixt 
ſuch as do tut ſometimes deviate from thoſe 
religious meaſures they have propoſed ro 
themſelves, and thoſe who conſtantly act by 
different I rinciples. 


4. The Proof of this Concluſion is the 
fourth thing 1 propoſed in order to the 
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Eſtabliſhment of the Truth and Neceſſity of 
Religion. Here then I am to ſhew, thar 
the Defe&t of a general and regular Practice 
of Religion, and the Conſequences of this 
Defet, do neceſfarily lead us to the Ac- 
knowledgment of ſuch 4 future State as is 
ſufficient to determine us to prefer one par- 
ticular way of Life before another, _ 
ſuch Reaſons and Motives, that is, ſuch 
degrees of Happineſs and Miſery, as we are 
{ure greater and more powerful cannot be 
offercd to us. 


Tis very plain, that Religion is not «1#- 
wverſally practiſed in the World, nor do the 
generality of any Nation or Society of Men 
make their Duty to God the governin 
Principle of their Actions. "Tis manife 
likewiſe, rhat thoſe few who are ſenſible of 
their Obligations, and endeavour to dil- 
charge them, do in many Inſtances xegle# 
them, or a## contrary to them : upon which 
Accounts it happens, that as there is a great 
deal more Miſery in the World than our 
mortal Condition would otherwiſe ſubjet 
us to, {o ir oftentimes falls to the religious 
Mar's Lot to have the greateſt ſhare of it. 

Nor is all the Trouble and Uneaſineſs he 
ſuffers che Eftet of vicious FZabits and Inm« 


preſſions 
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preſſions mixing with, and obſtructing the 
* Performance of his Duty, or carrying him 
to contrary Actions, tho' very much is ow- 
ing to this Cauſe, bur a great many Affli- 
ions and Calamities are laid upon him 
by the Malice and Hatred of wicked Men 
purely for his being religious ; ſo that, did he 
perfectly and compleatly fulfil all his Duty 
to God, there's Reaſon to believe his Mz- 
ſery would be proportionably encreaſed as 
far as it was in their Power to do it. 

From whence ir plainly follows, that 
God has provided ſome other ſtate of Fap- 
pineſs for ſuch as live exa&ly according to 
his Purpoſe and Intention here ; which will 
be ſo full and ſufficient a Recompence for 
all the Miſery they have ſuffered in this 
Life, as to juſtify cheir Obedience to God 
upon ſuch Terms. 

For, if God defign'd Man for Flappineſs, 
as "tis certain he did, and appointed Religi- 
on to be the meaxs to it, as manifeltly ap- 
pears from his annexing Pleaſure to the pu- 
reſt and moſt unmixt practice of it, as well 
as from ſeveral other Indications, 'tis im- 

ſible to ſuppoſe that God ſhould ſuffer 

is Ends to be d:feated after a due and pro- 
per Uſe of the means, by the der;ved 4:- 
pendent Power and Contrivance of other Br» 
inzs, 
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inzs, and order it ſo, that thoſe-who were 
moſt diligent and exact in obſerving the 
trueſt meaſures of ating, ſhould, for that 
very reaſon, meet with the /eaſt Succeſs. 

Should we therefore ſuppoſe a few = 
fedtly religious afflicted and tormented by 
wicked Men barely upon that account, as 
there can be no other, if they are what we 
ſuppoſe them to be; we muſt rhen con- 
clude that God has mighty Bleſſings in ſtore 
for .them, in compariſon of which their 
preſet Sufferings are as nothing. 

From hence alſo we may infer, that thoſe 
whoſe fencere Reſolutions and End:avonrs are 
not attended with exa# and univerſal Per- 
formance,and yert,who are rendred more miſe- 
rable by theActions of wicked men than they 
otherwiſe would have been for the ſake of 
rhoſe degrees of Religion they come up to; 
is reaſonable, I ſay, ro conclude that thoſe 
will, ſome time or other, receive more Fap- 
pineſs or leſs Miſzry than others proportiona-« 
bly co the difference of their Obedience and 
Affliction now : For, according as they have 
purſued the Means, fo will their Attain- 
ments of the End be; or, if no Reward be 
duc but to a full Diſcharze of all Obligations, 
ir canfiot be imagin'd that thoſe who have 
Pcrform'd ſome part of what they were 
obli- 
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obliged to, and endeavoured at general Obe- 
dience ſhould be puniſhed as high as thoſe 
who have been guilty of a greater or of a 
total Neglet#, Contempt, or Yolation of 
their Duty. 

However therefore it be as to the manner 
of it, "ris very agrecable to the Wiſdom and 
Defigns of God, according to all the Indica- 
tions he has given to Mankind of them, to 
make the Condition of thoſe who a&t by 
the Principles of Religion preferable, to thar 
of others who aRtby contrary Meaſures,which 
it would not always be, was there no other 
State of Life after this is ended. 

From all which it plainly follows that 
there muſt be a Future State in which Men 
will be diſtinguiſh'd from one another by 
different degrees of Happineſs and Miſery ac- 
cording to the different regard they had to 
Religion in this Life. 


The Certainty, of which State we are 
farther convinced of by the general Wants, 
Miſeries, and Imperfettions of our preſent 
Nature, which proceed from ſome Princt- 
ple or Diſpoſition within us, contrary to 
that of Religion ; which Principle or Dit- 
poſition is the Reaſon of that wniverſal 
Wickedneſs which reigns in the World. 

& Did 
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Did Mankind enjoy all the Happineſs 
they were otherwiſe capable of in this 
mortal Condition, yet, {o long as they found 
in themſelves Capacities and Defires of grea- 
ter unknown degrees of Pleaſure, which 
from the preſent Frame and Conſtitution of 
things they had no Hope or Proſpect of, 
and felt an Uneaſineſs ar the Thoughts of 
parting with thoſe Enjoyments they were 
poſſeſs d of, by the unalterable Decree of 
Death, which they knew themſelves ſubjeR 
to; were they I fay in ſuch a Condition, 
they would have great Reaſon from hence 
to conclude, thar God did deſign them 
for ſome other more perfet# State, where 
their whole Capacities would be filled, all 
their Defires ſatisfyed, and no kind of Pain 
or Uneaſineſs check or allay th: Fullneſs of 
that joy : not that they had then any caulec 
of Complaint, as if God had nor dealt 
kindly by them, in granting them /eſſer de- 
grees of Happineſs than what they were ca- 
pable of ; bur becauſe, in ſuch a caſe as is 
{uppoſed, their Capacities and Defires would 
be given them i» vain; which does not 
teem conſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God ; 
and moreover the Uneaſineſs of Defining 
what was impoſſible and the painful Fears 
and Apprehenſrons of what was certain, which 
"Y they 
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they would then experience, would appear 
inconſiſtent with God's Defion of making Man 
for Happineſs; and therefore t'would be 
more agreeable ro all the Notions we have 
of God, and all the Obſervations we have 
made upon his other Works, to ſuppoſe 
that, had this Life been the Extent of Mans 
Being and: Happineſs, God would not have 
given him a ſenſe or proſpe&t of any other : 
upon ſuch a Suppoſition as this 'tis highly 
rational to think that conſtant even Content- 
ment would have bounded all his Thoughts, 
that his Soul would always have remained 
at the ſame equal Prize, and that he would 
have /ived without defrring more than he en- 
joyed, and died without any previous Fear; 
of loofing that. 

And, if there is good ground to belieye 
that there would be a State of future Fappi- 
n:{s tho' Men enjoyed all they were capable of 
here according to the preſent Circumltances 
of their Nature and Condition, becauſe 
their Happineſs here was not compleat by 
reaſon of ſome Pain and Uneafinels mixt 
with it, and becauſe their Capacities and 
Deſires exceeded all their actual Enjoy- 
ments ; how much more reaſonable is it 
to make the ſame Concluſion now when we, 
every way, fall ſo ſhort of the Fuppin:ſs the 


condi- 
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condition of this Life would allow us, as 
will plainly appear if we compare the pre- 
ſent State of the World with that Draught 
and Repreſentation we have before given 
of Humane Life under a regular Practice 
of the Duties of Religion. 

We arc now not only conſcious if gene- 
ral of larger Capacities, of —_—_ than 
whar we enjoy ; bur there are (everal kinds 
and degrees of it within our Knowledge 
and ſcemingly within our Reach and Power, 
which, with all the Endeavours we can uſe 
we arc not ablc to attain; and the more 
Wants we are ſenſible of, and the berter 
and more particularly we know what they 
are, the ſtronger arc our Deſires and the 
greater the Uncaſineſs of Defeats and Dil- 
appointments, which Experience aflures 
us, arc very frequent; The Satisfations 
we meet with are commonly very ſhort 
and mixed with Pain, and we have a great 
many other things to fear beſides d:ath. 

But the Troubles and Calamities of Fu 
mane Life are too well known to need being 
inſiſted upon, and too large a ſubje& to 
be O_y treated of in this place. "Tis 
ſufficient tro my purpoſe to remark in gene- 
ral what think may very faſely be atfirm- 
ed, that, if what falls ro cyery Man's ſhare 
was 
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was fairly .computed,, the Miſery of'' xhe 
greateſt part of Mankind would oyt-weigh 
their /Tappineſs. | oY 
If therefore 2 was ,defr2n d by. God for 
Happineſs, and was (o framed that he 'car- 
not enjoy compleat Happineſs in this Life wwth- 
out a mixture of Unealineſs, and yet has 
Capacities and Deſires of greater than he can 
conceive belonging to his Nature and the 
neceſſary, Circumitances of it here; and 
farther if Mankind be now involv'd in ſuch 
a State or Condition of Life in which they 
all att wally enjoy much l:{s Fſappineſs than they 
find themlelves by Nature capable of here, 
and the greateſt part of th:m have a larger 
Share of the 7renbl:s than the Aavanteges 
of Life ; from hence | think it may be 
truly and certainly inferr'd, -rhat there will 
be 4nothry State of pure compleat Happineſs, 
an{werable ar leaſt ro the higheſt Notions 
and Conceptions we are able to frame of it. 
Bur fince, as has before been proved, 
God has. not atſolut-ly and wnconditionally 
determined 4// M-» ro be happy, bur has 
made #/appincſs and Miſ-ry to depend upon 
our. A&icns, and conleguently has arn:x'd 
Happin:(s to a particular way tf ating, we 
bave all the Realton in the World to be- 
ieve that the H:ppin:ſs of anoth:r —_ 
wil 
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-Wll:be the Portion of theſe, and 1hoſe onh, 
- Who {ive according to the Rules of Religion 
h:-re; and this, 1 believe, no body is dif 
poſed to doubt of that owns a fatwre State, 
and therefore I ſhalt ſpend no time in an 
unneceſſary Proof of it. 

-.-And, if there'are none to be found that 
exattly dilcharge all the Obligarions of Re 
Kgion, yet 'tis more agrecable to our Rea+ 
{bn to conclude that thoſe who fncerely 
iexdravonr to do it, ſhall bythe eſpecial 
Grace and Favour of God, in {ome ſuch way 
or manner as to his Wiſdom ſhall ſeem fit, 
be rendred capalle of future Fappineſs, than 
to: believe that all Mankind ſhall be miſe- 
ralle, 2nd none obtain Happinels, contra» 
ry t-> all the” Marks and Indications of the 
L'/ :4 of God in- making Man. 

(*ranting therefore what I think has been 
{utnciently proved under this Head, that 
there will be a future State in which all 
Men will be zappy or mijcrable, according 
as they have behaved themſelves here, 
witly regard to what we call Religion: this 
I lay being allowed, it' manifeſtly follows 
from hcnee that it is more for our Happineſs 
30 att up rotheRules and Directions of Re- 
kgion, rhan to*purſuc any other Mcaſures, 
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this Lifc for fo doing ; becauſe the Happi- 
neſs of a furure State will: fo far outweigh 
all rhe ſufferings of this, that when we 
come to enjoy it we ſhall be forced to'ac- 
knowledge, that the end and reward - of 
our Labours -was very' well worth all the 
Troubles and Difficultics' we found in the 
way to it; and if it be. abſolutely, with | ro» 
gard to the whole extent and duration of our 
B:ing, more for our Happinels to live Reh- 
piouſly than otherwiſe, then are we in the 
igheſt and ſtriteſt ſenſe 9#/ized ro live lo, 
which was the thing I undertook to prove. 
Nay further, if beſides the natural Plea- 
fare which reſults from Relizions As while 
we are practiſing them here, God has 
given us a certain Proſpett and well ground- 
ed FTope of a State, of greater Bliſs h:reafter, 
I dare venture to alert that generally ſprak- 
ing , Religion will prove the ſureſt way to 
Happineſs even in this Life; (o that, tho' 
lom:times the Suff:ring of ſom? particular 
Men upon that account, may exceed all the 
noble SatisfationsReligion can afford them 
here, yer all things conlider'd, and the difte- 
rent Methods of acting weigh'd together 
with all the probable Conlequences thar, 
according to the common courle of things, 
may attend them, there will be ſufficienc 
X = We rea(o.1 
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reaſon for a wife Man to-prefer the praQtiſe 
of Religious: Duties to the ways: of Irreli- 
gion upon the. (core of the preſent Happineſs 
he is very like to. enjoy by, that means, 
reckoning in the ZZopes and proſpect only and 
not the Fofſeſſion of another State : as will 
more plainly appear under the next Gene- 
ral Head of Diicourle : 
Which 1s a Proof of Religion from a 
Comparilon of it with /rrelzzion, and the 
neceſlary Coniequences ariſing from thence. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Hat is here Printed was deli- 
vered in Five Sermons, upon 
the firſt Mondays in January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May. The 
Three remaining Sermons will be Preach'd 
upon the firſt Mondays in September, 
October, and November, and be Pub- 
liſhed ſoon after in the ſame Volume and 
Charatter, with the Pages continued ; 
which, together with theſe, will make up 
one entire Diſcourſe. 


The Tuxes Remaining 


SERMONS 


PrREACHED at 


Mr. BOYLE E's Lecture 
For the Year 1697. 
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IH. Ihave before given a poſitive dt- 
ret proof of Religion, from certain Prin- 
ciples drawn from the natures and relations 
of rhe Beings concerned in it. I ſhall now 
endeavour ro make good the {ame Truth, 
by ſhewing what Abſurd and Unreafonable 
things would follow from a denial of Re- 
ligion, and how Pernicious and Deſtru- 
tive ro Mankind, the eſtabliſhment of a 
contrary Belief and Practice would be. 

In the management of which Subje, 
I ſhall firſt conſider rhe ſeveral Steps and 
Degrees of Irreligion, and then ſhew how 
far they all to the ſame Ends, and 
—_ are the peculiar Conſequences of 
each. 

Irreligion, (o faras it conſiſts in Opinion 
or Belief, is of three Sorts: For &+ 
ther menr deny the being of a God, and 
conſequently all Rehtgious Dury falls a 
courle by the raking away the Foundation 
of it; or they acknowledg a God, bur 
deny that Map is any ways Obliged by him, 
0 ac fuch a particular way as we pretend 
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he is; or elſe they own they are in ſeve- 
ral Inſtances obliged to Worſhip God, 
and to live according to thoſe rational 
Principles of Action we have before mer- 
tioned, but do not believe there is any 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhment: 
after this Life. 

Now theſe are very different Notions 
conſidered barely in themſelves as mart- 
ters of Speculation only ; but, if we ex- 
amine the prattical Effet#s and Conſequen- 
ces of them, we ſhall find that they 
all aim ar the ſame thing though ſeve- 
ral ways: which is the eſtabliſhing a 
general liberty of Living as every man pleu- 
ſes, upon Principles contrary to thoſe of 
Religion. 

This is plain of the two firſt Opinions, 
which take away all manner of Relig ious 0b- 

ation, and uponſtridt examination, will 
found to be True -of thelaſt ; which 
ſo far Looſens and Weakens the Influence 
of Religion, that it will not be able to 
bear up againſt rhe force of contrary 
Morives to Action. 

But let us conſider theſe Notions apart, 
and then we ſhall the betrer perceive what 
rhe direct, and immediate Conſequences p 
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each Opinion are, and how far they fall 
in with one another. 


Firſt then, we will ſu poſe that there is 
yo God, and Conſequently no Religion : this 
being ſuppoſed, what are we to think of 
our Selyfs 2 What kind of Beings are we ? 
How came we firſtro exiſt, and what are 
weto do while we continue to be 2 

Thar we are, and that we feel our ſelves 
ſo and ſo Afﬀetted 'tis impolhible ro doubt : 
and among the ſeveral things that I am 
infallibly Conſcious of, 1 perceive ſuch an 
Agreement and Connexion betwixt ſome of 
them, that, let me do what I can, I can- 
not help perceiving them as together: and 
ſuch 4 diſagrement betwixt others, that I 
cannot help perceiving them as aſunder, or 
ſeparate from one another. TheleComplex 
Perceptions or Appearances, | am aſſured 
of the ſame way, I am aſſured of my 
own-Being, or any fimple Perception what- 
ſoever : bur if theſe things, which I neceſ- 
ſarily perceive as together or aſunder, and 
cannot pollibly perceive otherwiſe, ſhould 
not be | nana or Separated accordingly 
in the Nature and Reality of things, but 
only in the Mind: then do I know nothing 


a certain 
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certain beyond Appearances and the Af 
fedtions of my own Mind, and yet am in» 
vincibly Diſpoſed to believe what may be 
Falſe, with ſo ſtrong an aſſent, that 'ris 
the hardeſt thing in the World to com- 
mand my felf to entertain the leaſt Suf- 
pition of a bare poſſibility of its Falſhood, 
as any man may experience in himſelf, if 
he will but try ro Doubt of what we call 
a ſelf-evident Propefition ; which is the rea- 
{on that rhere are {o few that pretend to be 
thorough Scepticks if there eyer were really 
any ſuch, which I dare confidently affirm 
there never were. Bur if it were pollible 
that I coukd prevail with my Self to deny 
the Being of aGod. after a full and imparti- 
al Conſideration of the Proof before given 
of this Truth, I do not ſee where my 
Doubts could ſtop, or what could deter- 
mine my Afſent to any thing elſe. Reaſor, 
Truth and Evidence would be bare unin- 
forming Sounds, which would cauſe no 
other Perceptions in me ; my whole Life 
would be nothing bur Suſpence and A- 
mazement ; Darknels and Ignorance 
would cover my Underſtanding, and 
continual Uncaſineſs would ariſe from a 
reſtleſs Succeſſion of yain undetermin'd 
Thoughts. It 
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If therefore there be nv God, notwith- 
ſtanding all thoſe appearances of Evidence 
that there is ſuch a Being, we haverhe ſame 
Reaſon to diſtruſt all owr other XKnowlede. 
And a continual deſire of Knowing, with 
a conſtant agitation of Thoughts in the 
ſearch or purſuir of Knowledg, joyn'd 
with a continual diſtruſt of all appearan- 
ces of Truth, without any manner of 
Reſt or Acquieſcence, which we ſhould 
then feel in our Selves, would be ſuch an 
uncaſie State asno man, I bclieve, could 
bear; and, I believe, no man ever yet 
felr; and yer this would be the conſe- 
_ of rhe denial of a God, ſuppoſing 
there is the ſame appearance of Evidence for 
his Being as we have for any other Truth, 
as thoſe that have fully examined the 
proofs of it muſt Acknowledg. 

But this perhaps is roo much to ſup- 
poſe, ir being very eafic ro imagine, that 
there may be men who deny the Being of 
God and all manner of Religion, without 
diſtruſting their other Xnowledee ; who in 
all other matters, Argue from the ſame 
Principles, and A by the ſame Rules 
as the reſt of Mankind do. Tis very pot- 
ſible, chat perſons who never gave chem- 
L 3 ſolyes 
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ſelves the trouble of being acquainted 
with Mathematicks, may think all the De- 
monſtrations there pretended to falle, 
and the whole Sciencea Cheat, without 
calling in queſtion any other of 
Knowledge they have happen'd to be 
converſant in : and much more concei- 
vable is it that ſuch as never duly and 
fairly conſidered the Arguments for God 
and Reljzion, ſhould deny both without 
diſtruſting their Faculties upon other Oc- 
caſions; which is certainly the caſe of 
all that prerend to ſuch a denial. 

Now in applying my ſelf to theſe men, 
I donotthink it ſufficient to alledg that 
the Proof I have given of theſe great 
Truths, is dired#ly and immediately drawn 
from ſuch Principles as they own, and 
make ule of in other matters, though 
this may certainly be aſfirm'd ; to alledge 
this 15 not ſufficient, becauſe, rhey ma 
have that eaſfic anſwer ready which al 
people giye that are fond of their Opini- 
ons, and impatient of enquiry into 
things they would not have otherwiſc 
than as they now believe them; thus, I 
lay, they would be apt to anſwer ; That 
Arguments drawn out to any length are 

| yer7 
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very Uncertain ; there may be a Miſtak © 
in ſome part of the Deduction ; and con{:- 
quences, at a great diſtance from their fr/t 
Principles, may not have all their Force 
and Strength conycy'd to them; and fo, 
though the whole Contexture of the Proof 
ſeems ſpecious, there's no reaſon to quir 
ſuch Opinions they are fully perſwaded 
of, for others that they new. # 4 perceive, 
to be Falſe, though they are ſer our {6 
plauſibly, that they cannor tell how to 
aſſign the particular Falſhood of them. 
Since therefore the Perſons that d:ny 
the Bring of God and Religion, are not well 
acquainted with what they deny; have. 
very imperfet Notions of theſe things, 
and do not trouble themſelvesto look into 
them, or conſider the Proofs brought for 
them ; bur yet are ſuppoſed to underſtand 
the contrary Opinions, which they profeſs 
to be ſo well perlwaded of, and to at. 
by; it cannot bur be yery proper to dif- 
courſe with them concerning their ors Pers 
ſmafions, and ſuppoſing their Principles 
true, conſider them in their full Extent, 
and examine into the genuine conſequen- 
ces of them: and, if when I haye given 
a true Ides and Repreſentation of Irreligion, 
| L 4 they 
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they will own this to be their Faith (till, 
I deſire no berrer Witnefles ro confirm 
the Truth of what I have urg'd in the 
Defence of Religion. 

Suppoſing then that there 7s uo' God nor 
Religion, and that we muſt judge and a? 
as our Reaſon preſcribes we ſhould upon 
{ich a Suppoſition, theſe rwo things do 
neceſſarily and immediately follow : 

I. Thar all Men are equal, and there is 
no tuch thing as _—_— Rizht, or 
Authority of any kind. 

| 2. That every Man is to att as he him- 
ſelf ſhall jadge moſt convenient for his own 
particular Fappinefs. 


1. That all Men are equal is very plain 
if we conſider the Original Capacities and 
Powers of Human Nature, without any 
external Advantages of Birth, Education 
and Society: nor do theſe Differences, 
without a God, cauſe any ſuch /nequality 
berwixt particular Men, as to make one 
Man ſu+jeF to another, or lay any Obli- 
2ation upon the one to at according to 
zhe other's Will. | 


There 
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There needs no further Proof of this but 
to conſider, That there's no Man, what- 
ſoever his Circumſtances in the World 
are, can have ſuch a certain wncontroula- 
ble Power over another as to — y- - 
ceſ[ary for him to approve or uc 
+ an bro way © Ling which he pres 
ſcribes : For, whatever a Man promiſes 
or threatens, be ir never {o great in ci- 
ther kind, may, by ſome ſudden unfore- 
ſeen- Accident, be hindred from raking 
effe, even in the moment of Executi- 
on ; beſides, whatever is promiſed or 
threatned, being —_— no longar 
continuance than Life, it never fo 

eat in ir ſelf, jr may nor, oftentimes, 
countervail ſome other Morive the Per- 
ſon thus accoſted is govern'd by. There 
may be ſome particular Enjoyment he is 
polleſs'd of, which his Imagination has 
ſo heightned, or Habit has made fo ne- 
ceſſary to him, that nothing pleaſant or 
grievous in Life can be of weight e- 
nough to determine him to a contrary 
Choice. 

Thus have we {cen Men of no Religion 
ſacrifice all they had, and bear all chat 
could be jnflicted upon them, _ 
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than renounce their Ambition or Revenge, 
or do any thing that they thoug 
would ſtain the Reputation or Glory their 
former Actions had procured them. 
From whence it follows, That, with- 
out a God, no Man can have a true Right 
of obliging another ; the Right of obliging 
being founded in ſuch 4 Power of contri- 
burick to the Happineſs. or, Miſery of ano- 
ther, as his Reaſon muſt neceſſarily ſubmir 
to when 'tis made uſe of. | 
It may indeed ſo happen, ſometimes, 
by-the favour of particular Circumſtan- 
ces, that a Man may propoſe to me to 
a4& after ſuch a manner, upon ſuch proba- 
ble Motives and Reaſons, as | may judge 
it very likely that it ſhould conduce more 
to my Happineſs to at thus than other- 
wiſe ; bur this is nor ſufficient to give 
any particular Man, or kind of Men a 
Right to my Obedience, becauſe I can 
never be ſure of their Power of enforcing 
rhele Meotives : and therefore, tho I do 
find the World at preſent ſo conſtituted, 
that Men of ſuch a Charafer or Relation 
have more probable Opportunitics of con- 
tributing to my Z7appineſs or Miſery than 
others, 1 am not to look upon them as 
haying 
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having any Right or Authority over me; 
but ſuch whoſe Wills and Counſels 1 fol- 
low oftner than thoſe of others, becauſe 1 


judge it wore for my Intereſt {o to do : 


but when I judge it more for my particu- ' 


lar Intereſt-to follow my own or any other 
Man's, then am I as much obliged to at 
accordingly ; and in {uch a cate, 1 have 
as true a Right of my own, or the Perſon 
whoſe Advice I take has as much Right 
and Authority over me as my Father, 
Maſter or Prince. | 

All which Titles and Relations, and 
whatever elſe are uſed to imply Govern- 
went and Subjettion, if there be no Ged, 
are falſe impoſing Names; and, if any 
Advantage has been taken-in our Infancy 
to convey any Notions of Authority, 
Duty or Obligation by them, we are to 
ſhake off al theſe Prejudices; as well as 
thoſe concerning God and Keligion, which 
have bcen made uſe of, no doubt, for 
the berter impreſſing' and enforcing rhe 
upon us, | 
' We muſt difcard likewiſe rhoſe other 
falſe Notions of Right and Property ; by 
che means of which ſome Men challenge 


to themſelyes larger Shares and Toning 
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of the neceſſary Supports and Advanta- 
ges of Life than the reſt of Mankind, 
for which there is no manner of Ground 
in reaſon : For all Men being equal, they 
' have all an equal Right and Zitle to every 
Thing they are capable of enjoying or 
poſletling ; nor can any Priority of Poſſeſ- 
fiow, any Pains or Labour of Acquiſition, 
any Promiſe, Contratt or Agreement what- 
{oever be ſufficient to found a Right or 
Property in any thing to the Excluſion 
of any other Man : which will appcar 
very plainly if we conſider, 


- 2. The ſecond Conſequence ariſing 

from the Suppoſition of »o God nor Re- 
ligion, which is this, That every particu- 
lar Man is to a as he himſelf ſhall judge 
moſt convenjent for his own particular 
Intereſt or Flappineſs. 

There's no other Principle, Reaſon or 
Motive of Action imaginable in tuch a 
caſe. And, if all Men do and muſt att 
according to this Principle, they muſt al- 
{o, if they will be conſiſtent with them- 
{elves, judge thar there is no {uch thing 
as Authority or Duty, Right or Property, 


or any thing elſe commonly thought ro 
| be 
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be the Cauſes of them, implied in them, 
or to reſult from them, that is, That there 
can be zo Adtion of their own or other 
Mens, or any other Circumſtance or Relation 
whatſoever, that can be any bar or hin- 
drance to any Man's Endeavours of ber- 
tering his Condition, or advancing his 
Happineſs, when and in- what manner ſoe- 
ver bs ſhall think fir. 

Now, that this is the neceſſary and on- 
ly Principle fuch Perſons as deny the Be- 
ing of God and Religion can be influenc'd 
by in their Actions is very plain, if we 
conſider theſe two things, which, as has 
before been ſhewn, Rephon and Experience 
aſſure us of: 

Firſt, That we are naturally and neceſ- 
ſarily determined to ſeek and endeavour 
after our own Happineſs, whether there 
be a God or no, or whatever other No- 
tions we have of things. 

Secondly, Thar, if there be no God, no 
Man can be conceived to have ſuch a 
Preeminence of Power above another, 
that, if he will, he can certainly contribute 
lo far to his Happineſs or Miſery, that 
it muſt needs be anavoidably better for 
him to act that particular way + pre- 
{cribes 
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{cribes than any other, and that the Per- 
ſon thus preſcribed to cannot poſſibly help 
judging fo. 

And | if no Man has ſuch a Power, 
there are no other higher Beings that we 
know of, or, if there be, that, without 4 
God, we can imagine ſhould have greater 
Porer over us than one Man has over 
another. | 

From whence it follows, That every 
Man, being neceſſarily determined to aQt 
fot his own Happineſs, and »o Man ha- 
ving Power enough to make the Obedi- 
ence of another to him the certain way 
to Happineſs, zo Man is to at# according 


co the Will of another, any nw than 
happi 


he himſclf judges he fhall be er for 
{d acting. | 
And if we conſider further how ſmall 
the Differences of Power are among Men, 
what reciprocal Advantages they have 0- 
ver one another, how changeable all theſe 
diſtinguiſhing Circumſtances are, and 
what different Notions and Sentiment: 
Men have of the Hpency of thu Life : 
If, I fay, we carefully conſider and weigh 
all this, we ſhall be ſtill more fatisficd 
that there can be no ſuch: thing as Au- 
thority 
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thority or Subjettion, Obligation, Right or 
Property ; and better ve the whole 
Force and Influence of the forementioned 
Principle of AQtion. 

Suppoſing then Societies eſtabliſh'd as 
we now find them, and that due Care 
was taken to perſuade Mankind that 
there was no ſuch thing as Ged and Re- 
ligion ; 1o that they had throughly worn 
off thoſe Notions and all the conſequential 
Prejudices that attended their former Be- 
lief, and every Man was prepared to at 
what he judged moſt conducing to his 
own Happineſs : upon this Suppoſition, 
I ſay, it muſt needs follow, that a grear 
many Men would find themſelves very 
uncaſic in the want of ſeveral things 
which they ſaw others poſlcſs'd of, 
and in the performance of ſeveral Ati- 
ons by the command of others that were 
free from that Trouble rhemſelves ; and 
what could hinder or reſtrain ſuch Men 
from ſeizing upon what they wanted, 
and freeing themſelves from what was ſo 
troubleſome to them, but the conſidera- 
tion of worlting their Condition by a 
ſucceſsleſs Tryal 2 But this Thought 
could not hold rhem long, .becauſe. _ 
"wp Wou 
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would be ſo many that found themſelves 
in thefe Circumſtances that they would 
ſoon be ſenſible of their Strength, and 
being enraged at the Unreaſonablenefs 
of thoſe few, whom they ſaw diſtin- 
guiſhed from rhem by ſuch over-propor- 
tioned Advantages of Life, they would 
join together in a Deſign of bringing 
things to a greater Equality: And thoſe 
who had taſted the extraordinary plea- 
ſures of Government and Exceſs, whoſe 
Imaginations had been entertain'd with 
the Pride and Elegance of Living, would 
endeavour to ſupport the Difference of 
their Condition, and be reſtleſs under 
the Loſs of it, and employ all their Art 
and Strength to recover their Ground, 
= trample upon the reſt of Man- 
kind, 

This would be the Effect of a full Efta- 
bliſhment of Irreligion in the World, if 
we conſider the preſent State and Conſt itu- 
tion of all human Societies, there bein 
no Nation or Society of Men, in which 
the far greateſt Part of the Pcople are not 
forced tro uſe Abundance of4 Pains, and 
undergo a great many T rowbles and Difficul- 
ties in ſupplying their own Wants, and ma 

miniſt ring 
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miniſtring to the Eaſe and Pleaſure of 0+ 


thers. 
_ Bur ler us ſuppoſe Men united roge- 


ther upon what Terms or Conditions we 


pleaſe, however things are divided, if ' 


every Man be convincd that there is no 
God nor Religion, the Confufron and Miſ-ry 
of all will be, the certain Conſequence of 
ſuch a Belief, For every Man being to 
at for his own Happineſs, and. there be- 
ing as many ſ:veral Notions of Happineſs 
as there arc different Paſſions and Inclina- 
tions in the Soul of Man, all which re+ 
quire _ Methods of Furſuit, "tis im- 
poſſible but Men muſt claſh and interfere 
one with another, and every one's Hap- 
pine(s be built upon, or promoted by the 
Miſery of others; which muſt end in the 
worſt State of War imaginable. When 
Luſt, Ambition, or Revenge is the ruling 
Paſſion in a Mans Mind, what ſhould hin- 
der him from making the Milery or De- 
ſtruction of a Nation the way to his Satis» 
faction, if he can do it (ecurely, or judges 
nothing more terrible than the Uncaſt- 
nels of his preſent Condition. And the 
lame may be {aid of any thing elle that 
2 Man places his chicf Happineſs in, 
M whateyer 
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whatcyer was the Cauſe of ſuch a 
Choice. 

All that can be alleged to ayoid theſe 
dreadful Conſequences har ſeem to be the 
certain immediate Effetts of Atheiſm, is, 
thar the Aawvantages of Society and Union 
are ſo yery great, and every Man is fo 
ſenſible that his own particular Happi- 
neſs is included in that of the Publick ; 
thar, by virtue of this very Principle, 
Men will readily agree to obſerye all 
ſuch things as tend to the common Prefer- 
vation and Welfare of Society. 

To which I anſwer, That this indeed 
is a ſufficient Motive to Perſons who 
have felt or conſider'd the Inconvenien- 
cies and Calamities of a State of Diviſi- 
on, to enter into or continue in Society, 
upon ſuch Terms as do then ſeem to 
conduce to their particular Happineſs ; 
bur if afterwards the breaking of any of 
theſe Terms and Conditions ſhall appear 
to any of them to contribute more to their 
Happineſs than the keepins rhem, they 
are as much oblig'd to att contrary to their 
former Promiſe, Contratt or Agreement , as 
they were at firſt to make it. 


And, 
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And, if we rightly conſider things, 
we ſhall find, That the Generality of eve- 

Soctety are Men of too narrow and 
confin'd Underſtandings to perceive all 
the ill Conſequences, their particular As 
tions have upon Society : and, if they 
have ſome confuſed Notions of them, 
the Miſchiefs do not appear to them fo 
near as to fall in th:ir Days, and involve 
them, and they have no concern beyond 
their own Lives. 

Beſides, the greateſt part both of thoſe 
that are and are not capable of ſuch 
Judgments and Reflexions are too ſtrong- 
ly atfe&ted with the Senſe of preſent Good 
or Pleaſare to forego the more certain im- 
mediate Gratifications of their Deſires up« 
on a faint Proſpett of uncertain Miſchiefs 
that may attend them ; and which, if 
they do happen ar all, do not ſcem greater 
or more dificult to bear than their preſent 


Self-denial would be. 


He therefore that is a thorough Atheiſe, 
and wilt purſue his Principles 4s far as 
they will carry him, muſt look upon all 
the Notions of Government, Right and Pro- 
pertj, of whar kind ſoever rhey be, with 
M 2 all 
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all the pretended Grounds and Foundations 
of them, and rhe ſeveral Relations ſup- 
poſed to reſult from them ; cither as 
falſe Pretences deviſed by ſome cunning 
Men, by means of which they would 
have others at under ſuch and” ſuch Re- 
ſtraints, that they might enjoy their own 
Liberty to more advantage ; or as uſeleſs 
inſignificant Inventions, which make no 
manner of Change in the Conduct of 
Life, but leave every Man to act the 
{ame way, as he would do if there were 
no ſuch Notions or Expreſſions ever 
heard of: 

He muſt look upon himſelf as the Su- 


preme Judge of his oxn Happineſs, and the 
Chief Governour and Diretfor Ll his own 


Attions : and, being fully aſſured that 
every Man elſe is the ſame, with reſpe 
ro himſelf, he is not to expe thar any 
other Man does or will contribute to his 
Happin:{s any further than as he thinks 
he ſerves his own Iztereſt by it ; nor can 
he conceive a Deſign of contributing to 
the Happineſs of another Man, but upon 
the ſame Conſiderations : And, being well 
convinc'd of theſe things, and retolv'd 
ro act accordingly, He muſt examine 

wherein 


| 
; 
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wherein his chief Fappineſs conſiſts, and 
how he may beſt atrain it ; upon which 
Enquiry he will find, That he mult place 
his Happineſs in the Enjoyment of the 
greateſt Pleaſure he is capable of, with- 
out the leaſt Allay or mixture of Pain. 
Now, in purſuing what he 7hinks the 
greateſt Pleaſure, and avoiding what he 
judges the greateſt Pain, He muſt per- 
form or omit any Aion whatſoever in his 
power, the Performance or Omillion of 
which he judges condrcive to theſe Ends 
he has propoſed to himſelf; and fo he 
knows mult every oth:r Map that atts up» 
on the ſam? Principles, be his Notions of 
Happineſs or Miſery never ſo different 
from his : upon which account he cannot 
but acknowledge that all Ations are alike 
and of the ſam: Nature, and that there is 
no ground for any diſtinftion of them 
into lawful and wnlanful, juſt and unjuſt, 
vertuous and witious ; becauſe there is no 
Kind or Sort of Attion imaginable, but may 
contribute indifferently either to the Z/ap- 
pineſs or Miſery of ſome Man, or to both, 
when, conſider'd with reſpe& ro ſeveral 
Perſons, or with re{pe<t to the ſam? Per- 
ſon at ſeveral times, according to the dif- 
| 3 ferent 
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ferent Sentiments or other Circumſtances of 
thoſe concerned in the Action, and conſe- 
quently thar he muſt allo grant there can 
be no certain Rules or Principles of Atting, 
no particular Set of Attions or Scheme of 
Lf which will certainly procure any 
Man , that follows it, more Fappineſs 
than he could obtain by any other means ; 
but the ſame Man muſt be obliged often- 
times to at contrary Ways, and purſue 
the ſame End by the moſt oppoſite Methods 
imaginable; and, if he is utterly diſap- 
pointed of his Hopes by the interfering 
Purſuits of others, he muſt change his 
chief Pleaſure, and chuſe a new Objet 
of his Happineſs, or undergo a great 
deal of Miſery for obſtinately ſticking 
to his former Choice : 8H 

And further, the Perſon, whoſe Cha- 
racter we are drawing, if he will be true 
ro his own Principles, ſhould not be de- 
rer'd from the Proſecution of his Ends, 
by any Concern for th: Happineſs of others, 
or Senſe of their Miſery, or by any rc- 
gard to their Judgment and Opinian con- 
cerning his AQtions and the Meaſures 
he takes: | 


He 
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He is never to prefer the publick Good 
of a City, Nation or Empire to his own 
private Satisfaftion, tho the Duration of 
it be but a moment, if he cannot be /o 
happy without it : Generoſity, Friendſhip and 
Gratitude muſt give place when they do 
' not ſerye to promote his Attainment of 
what appears more agreeable to him than 
the Exerciſe of ſuch Ads which go un- 
der thoſe Names ; all Sentiments of 7en- 
derneſs, Pity and Compaſſion are to be laid 
aſide when the Syfferings and Miſeries of 
others can procure him what he eſteems 
a greater Happineſs than the Eaſe of 
complying with thoſe fooliſh Diſpoſitions 
of his Nature or Temper, which, roge- 
ther with all other Inclinations he finds in 
himſelf, his Reaſor tells him arc ro be bent 
and direted toward his chief Fappineſs; 
which is the Gratification of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt vigorous Paſſion of his Soul, 
whichſoever it is that happens to be the 
uppermolt in his Conſtitution : 

He is to look upon all the Notions of 
Praiſe, FHlonour and Reputation as meer 
empty Names, when apply'd ta any thing 
but Cunning and Art in the managing 
and advancinz a Man's own [nter:ft, and 

M 4 bringing 
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bringing about all his Deſigns of this 
nature, by the ſureſt and moſt effeQual 
Means he can; and therefore nothing 
that ſerves for the promoring this End is 
to be accounted baſe or xiſbonourable ; 
bur, if the World will, contrary to Rea- 
fon and their other Principles, agree to 
call ſome things ſo, and the -Opinion of 
others 15 neceſſary to him in the Proſecu- 
tion of his chief Pleaſure, or the imagina- 
ry Uneafineſs of Diſerace (ſpoils his Enjoy- 
ment of it, he muſt comply with the 'e- 
ftabliſh'd Error, while it 'prevails, fo far 
only as it ſtands in his way to Happineſs, 
or helps to promote it : 

And laſtly, Th: Perſon thus confirm'd 
ia Irreligion, being (ſenſible that his Life 
is the utmoſt Compaſs and Extent of his 
—_—_— all his Cares and Endeaveurs, 
all his Concerns and Defigns are to be 
confined within the” ſame Bounds ; he is 
to have no regard to Memory or Poſteri- 
ty, he is not to be concern'd if the whole 
Race of Mankind ſhould end with him, 
nor abate any thing of hzs preſent Satis- 
fation to procure the greateſt Advanta» 
ges imaginable to ſucceeding Generations. 


This 
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This is a ſhort Draught and Repreſen- 
tation of the Faith and Praftice of one 
that, upon a full perſuaſion of Mind, de- 
nies the Being of a God. 

"Tis true indeed, there are v2ry few, if 
any, ſuch clear thorough Atheiſts in the 
World as come up to this whole Chara- 
Rer. The Generality of thoſe that are 
ſtiled ſo, are cither ſuch as newer thought 
any thing of the matter, or elſe have ſome 
ſmall Remains of Religion about them, 
which their Reaſon and Education will 
not give them leave wholly to caſt off : 
Burt, it the /gnorance of the one and Pre- 
judices of the other were removed ; as, if 
Atheiſm ſpread and came into a general 
Reputation, they ſoon would be, then 
ſhould we feel rhe diſmal Efieats and 
Conſequences of theſe Principles far 
greater and dreadfuller than we can ima- 
Fgine or deſcribe. For there's a great 
deal of Difference between an #2norant 
or half-perſuaded Atheiſt, and one that is 
poſitively and fully fo, upon Fudgment and 
Reflexion. Should a Nation of People 
be duly taught and inſtrufted in the 
Dettrin:'s of Irreligion, they would be 
much more aſtoniſhingly wicked than 
| theſe 
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thoſe that had never heard of God, or re- 
tain'd ſome looſe imperfet# Notions of him. 

And if God ſhould ſuffer this co be 
the Reſult of the bold Talk and Argu- 
ing of the preſent Atheiſts of this Nation ; 
they would then repent that they did 
not keep their Atheiſm to themſelves, and 
make their Advantage of other Peoples 
Credulity: For, if all the: People, or any 
conſiderable Number of them were of their 
Opinions, they would ſoon overturn Go- 
vernment, and bring all things to an E- 
quality ; and then farewel to all the Plea- 
ſures, Enjoyments and Conveniencies of 
Living, when every Man mult /abowr to 
maintain his own Life, and be in con- 
tinual Fear of having it taken away by 
others. | 


What I have ſaid of Atheiſm, is, with 
very little Difference applicable to all 
manner of Deiſm, which is ſuch an ac- 
knowledgment of a God, as does not 
include any Religion in it. For, if the 
Deiſt be of the Epicurean Seft, and makes 
his God an unconcernd Spetator of Fluman 
Attions, he muſt, as to what concerns 
his own Conduct, jadze and ac? altoge- 

ther 
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ther rhe ſame way that the Atheiſt does : 
For, if God require nothing of him, is not 
pleaſed or offended with any thing he does, 
nor has annex'd any Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments to this or that ſort of Life, he has 
full Liberty to chuſe tor himſelf, and pro- 
ſecute his own Happineſs in what way or 
manner he ſhall think fit ; which is ex- 
atly the Caſe of rhe A4theift. 


"Tis the ſame thing, in effet, with 
thoſe that make God a neceſſary Cauſe, 
and Men meceſſary Agents : For, accor- 
ding to this Opinion, all Actions are 4- 
like, as being equally neceſſary, and all 
Men muſt obey their own Determinati- 
ons; and there can be no general Rules or 
Principles for Men to at by; there is 
no ſuch thing as OZlization, Reward or 
Puniſhment : nor have any of thoſe Noti- 
ons or Diſtindtions, taken away by 4- 
theiſm, any place or foundation under 
this Hypothefts. 


As to the Perſuaſion of thoſe who be- 
lieve a God, acknowledge ſome ſort of 
Providence, and think they ow ſome r:» 
gard to the ſovertjgn Author and Gover- 

nour 
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nour of the World, but deny a future State, 
There ſeems indeed to be a conſidera- 
ble Difference berwixt thi« and the other 
extravagant Suppoſitions ; and ſo indeed 
there is, as to the Credibility of the Opi- 
nion, but the Influence it has pon Pra- 
ice is very near the ſame; eſpecially 
with reſpect to thoſe of theſe latter days, 
to whom the Certainty of a future State 
hath been more fully diſcovered. For, if 
we conſider the preſent Poſture and Con- 
ftitution of Human Afﬀairs, and believe 
that things have always gone on in the 
fame Courſe from the beginning, withour 
any ſenfible extraordinary Interpofition of 
Providence, as they that deny all Revela- 
tion muſt believe ; If, I ſay, we are of 
this Opinion, and obſerve how things are 
managed in the World ; how Wickedneſs 
oftentimes thrives and flouriſhes, and that 
not only for a ſeaſon, but ſtrengthens and 
fixes itſelf upon as laſting Foundations as 
our Happineſs ſtands upon ; and how, 
on the contrary, the Calamitics and Suf- 
ferings of the Righteous are commenlu- 
rate to their Lives, anda great many of 
them meerly owing to that Charader, 
whar Force or Power can ſome ſlight 
Sentiments 
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Sentiments of Religion have upon us, 
when the preſent Flappineſs of this Life 
may be promoted by aQting contrary to 
it, and we have nothing to loſe or fear 
after Death 2 

I ſhall not examine how far we are 
oblig'd to at in ſuch a caſe, upon the ac- 
count of the certain irreſiſtible Power of God, 
which he may exert, if he will, tho ir 
ſhould be granted that he has nor hitherto 
done it, or upon the account of the Bene- 
fits we have received from him ; but we 
ſhall find this true i» fa, that thoſe 
who are firmly perſuaded. that . God will 
exert his Power no oth than he has 
done already, will not, by thoſe promiſcuous 
Paniſhments they ſee light upon all ſorts 
of Men at different Times and in different 

ircumſtances, be deter'd from profecu- 
ting the Deſigns they have conceiv'd for 
the Attainment or Eſtabliſhment of cheir 
own Happineſs, by any me:ans they ſhall 
think likely to ſucceed. 

Thus have I endeavor to give a true 
account and Repreſentation of all kind of 
Irreligion, and to ſhew the neceſſary Ef- 
fedts of it, with reſpe to the Zappmeſs 
of Mankind. 

And 
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And now, upon a fair and juſt compa- 
tiſon of Religion and Trreligion together, 
according to the different Notions and 
Conſequences of them; Religion muſt needs 
appear not only more agreeable to the Rea- 
ſen and tru: Intereſf of Men in general, 
more ſuitable and proportionate to the Ca- 
pacities and Exigencies of Human Nature ; 
but more conducive to the Happineſs of 
particular Men, in the preſent Conſtitution 
and State of human Societies in the World ; 
ſo that, upon a due Balance of all the 
uſual Accidents of Life, 'tis very proba- 
ble a Religious Man ſhould enjoy more 
Flappineſs while he lives here, than a Per- 
fon of another Charafter : as might be 
fully and particularly made out if there 
was occaſion ; but this requiring a ſet 
Diſcourſe on purpoſe, and not falling di- 
retly within my preſent Deſign, I think 
it ſufficient ro mention ſome bh eneral 
Conſiderations only, which ſhew the Ad- 
vantages a Religious Man has above ano- 
ther char aQts by contrary Printiples. Such 
as are theſe following : 

He that acts wpon a true thorongh Senſe 
of Religion, has, with reſpe to all the 
external Enjoyments of the World, more 
comratied 
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contratted Defires and fewer Wants than 
another ; and, conſequently, his Happi- 
nels does much ſeldomer interfere with 
any other Man's, and is lefs obnoxious 
to the Aſſaults of Emy, Ambition or Co- 
vetouſneſs, than the proſperous Condition 
of the Wicked: 

He is not eager in the purſuit of the 
neceſſary Supports and leſſer Conveniencies 
of Life, and takes care to avoid all man- 
ner of 7njzry and Offence of others ; and 
therefore mult be freer from the Effects 
of Anger, Malice arid Revenge, than ſuch 
as advance their own Eaſe or Fortune by 
diſquieting and robbing others + 

He profeſles to help and aſſiſt in pro- 
moting the F7appineſs of other Men, with» 
out any Worldly Advantage to-himſelf; 
and therefore there will be a great many 
who will find it their Intereſt to defend 
and ſecure him, and perform ſeveral Of- 
fices of Kindneſs to him, to engage his 
furure Endeavours for them when there 
ſhall be occaſion ; whereas, he that is 
known to ad for himſelf only, wilt be 
truſted and aſſiſted no further than his 
own preſent Intereſt is perceived una- 
voidably to concur with another Man's - 

And 
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And laſtly, the Happineſs a Religious 
Man propoſes to himſelf in another Life 
is ſuch, as, he is firmly perſuaded, ex- 
cceds all Experience, Imagination, or poſ- 
fibility of Comprehenſion; and, conlequent- 
ly, the Zopes of attaining it, being 
{trong and vigorous in proportion to his 
Belief, muſt afford him greater Pleaſure 
here than the Hopes of any other Enjoys 
ment of this Life ; and a well grounded 
Hope of the greateſt and happieſt Con- 
dition a Man can frame to himſelf here, 
gradually increaſing' by a ſucceſsful Ad- 
vance of the fineſt beſt-form'd Deſigns 
for the Attainment of it; 1s, I believe, 
compar'd with any atFual Enjoymen: what- 
ſocver, the higheſt pitch of Pleaſure we can 
be ſenſible of, without a future Profpett ; 
which muſt be all this, and as much 
higher, 'as this Religious Hope is greater 
and more durable in. the Pofſeſſion, and 
che preſent Aſſurance of it leſs [iable to 
Diſappointment and Defeat, as it certamly 
is, there being no external Accid:nts or 
Endeavours that can deprive us of it. 

This being the State and Condition of 
az Religious Man, he tiaſt be generally hap» 


picr thar the Wicked, in Truth a _ 
ity, 
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lity, tho perhaps not in. their Fudgment of 
him ; as enjoying more Eaſe and Satisfatti- 
on in himſelf, by a conſtant unalcerable 
Succeſs in the purſuit of his main End; 
as being leſs expoſed ro the Injuries of o- 
thers, by aſſiſting ſome, and a due Care 
not to intrench upon the Happineſs of a+ 
ny, and being better able to bear thoſe 
real Calamities and Miſcries that may hap- 
pen, by a certain, comfortable expectati- 
on of ſuch Flappineſs as will infinitely out- 
weigh a{ he can fuffer withia the Com- 
pals of this Life. 

. This I think abundantly ſufficient for 
the Proof and Eſtabliſhment of Religion ; 
bur for a further confirmation of the 
Truth, and that I may leave no room. 
for the Enemies of God and Mankind to 
glory in their Strength, as it they had 
as much to ſay for their Opinions it they 
might be heard ; 


V. I ſhall, in the next place, conſider 
the Grounds and Pretences of Irreligion; 
what can be alleged in defence of it, and 
what are the «ſual Pleas for it; and from 


thence ſhew the Abſurdity and Folly of 
N their 
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be, 


In the Proſecution of which Subjet 1 
ſhall obſerve theſe Steps or Meaſures : 
I, 


ſery. 
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their Principles and Adtions, who have 
no better Reaſons for what they believe and 
do than thole, upon examination, will be 
found to be. 


I ſhall enquire how far 7rreligion is 
capable of being proved, what Kind 
or Depree of proof it admits of. 


. I ſhall conſider the common Ways 


and Methods of defending it. 


. I ſhall anſwer ſome of the principal 


Objefions made uſe of againſt Reli- 


10Nn. 


. I ſhall make ſome general Reflexions 


upon the different Grounds and Foun- 
dations Religion and Trreligion ſtand 
upon, and -the —_ CondutF of 
thote who at under the Influence of 
the one and the other. 


1. Firſt then I am to enquire how far 
Trreligion is capable of Proof; that is, how 
far a Man is able to prove, there is no God, 
no Obligation of atting ſuch a way, if there 


or no future State of Flappineſs or Mi- 
Was 
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Was a Man diſpoſed to believe all or 
any of this, or had a mind to convince 
others of the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, 
what way or Method could he take to 
{atisfie his own or their Underſtanding 2? 
"Tis plain that none of the things en- 
quired into are Objects of Senſe or [n- 
ternal Conſciouſneſs, we cannot ſee with 
our Eyes, nor feel with any intimate Per- 
ception that there is »o God, Religion, or 
Future State ; and therefore, no new Expe- 
riments or Obſervations of this nature, nor 
any old Teſtimonies or Authoriti:s, groun- 
ded upon ſuch, have any place upon this 
Subject, any further than they furnith 
Matter for Reaſoning and Reflexton, from 
whence we muſt immediately derive all 
the Knowledge we can have of any of 
the Propoſitions in queſtion ; all which 
being negative, there's no other way of 
proving the Truth of them bur by ſhew- 
ing either theit Repugnancy or Diſagree- 
ableneſs to out Reaſon, and thoſe other 
Principles of our Knowledge which we can- 
not poſſibly doubt of ; the firſt way we de- 
monſtrate them to be certain, the latter we 
make them appear probable. 


N 2 As 


PF 
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As to Demonſtration, there's no way 
of demonſtrating a thing not to be, but by 
proving 'tis impoſſible and a Contradiftion 
to be; and who will undertake to con- 
vince the World that 'tis i»poſſible there 
ſhould be a God? or ſuppoſing there be, 
that Religion and a Future State are down- 
right Contradiftions > What is there in 
any of theſe Notions that ſhocks our 
Reaſon, and reſtrains our Aſſent > What 
other more certain Knowledge have we 
that makes our Belief of thele things in+ 
conſiſtent with itz There was never any 
Proof of this kind offered or pretended 
to yet; the Vanity of all ſuch Attempts 
being eaſily diſcoverable upon the firſt 
Trial of our Underſtandings that way. 
All that remains then to be done, is, to 
produce ſuch Reaſons and Arguments for 
the Dottrines of Irreligion, ro ſhew ſuch 
Marks and Characters of Truth upon 
them as ſhall render them ſuitable ws a- 


greeatle to our Minds; fo that, upon a 
fair Propoſal, we ſhall be eafily inclined 
ro embrace and aſſent. to them, tho the 
Evidence be not fo ſtrong as irre/itibly ro 


determine us. 


This 
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This we call arguing, from Probability ; 
which is nothing elſe but an Appeal to the 
common Reaſon of Mankind ; ſo that what 
the generality of Wiſe Men, in all Ages, 
have, upon due examination, aſlented to 
as moſt agreeable to right Reaſon, that opi- 
nion is moſt probable ; and, in matters of 
pure Reflexion deduced from the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Knowledge, which are common 
to all Men alike, that have the ſame 
uſe of their Faculties, this muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be a very good Rule and 
Meaſure of Probability: But Atheiſm and 
Trreligion will never ſtand this telt ; the 
wile and learned part of the World ha- 
ving conſtantly rejeted and condemned 
them. 

Bur ſuppoſing the Diſquiſition was to 
begin now, and Men were to chule their 
Opinions again, how would a Perſon go 
about ro prove that 'tis more agreeable to 
Reaſon - | the Nature of Things that there 
ſhould be no God, no Religion, nor Future 
State, than that there ſhould be any of 
rheſe ? 

All the Arguments that can be made 
uſe of upon this occaſion, muſt be drawn 
from our own Exiſtence and Conſtitution, 
- N 3 ls 
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and from the Exiſtence, Frame and Dif- 
poſition of the Werld, and all things with- 
out us. We arc certain that we are, and 
we know not our Ori#inal, or by what 
Power we came at firſt to be : We per- 
ceive a great many things without ws, the 
Beginning of which we know not, nor 
by what means they came to exiſt : Is it 
therefore more likely and probable that there 
ſhould be no ſuch Being as we conceive to 
be the Author of all theſe things, than 
that there really is ſome ſuch prrfert Being, 
which was the Cauſe of theſe Effets we 
perceive > Can we, from the Oeconomy 
of the World and the Conrſe of Nature, in- 
fer, that there is no governing and direct- 
ing Power in, the Univerſe» Can we, 
from the Frame and Diſpoſition of our own 
Minds, prove, that we areunder no Law 
or Oblization of aCting 2 or that Religion 
is deſtruttive of our Happineſs * Can 
we, from the Circumſtances of our Nature 
or the Conſtitution of things without us, 
make it reaſonable to think we ſhall not 
live again, be conſcious of all our former 
Attions, and be happy or miſerable accor- 
ding to rhe different Kinds of them? 
However true theſe things may or are ſup- 

poſed 
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poſed to be in themſelves, they will by no 
| means follow from the forementioned Prin- 
| ciples, and there can be no other but theſe 
imagined antecedent to them : For if God, 
Religion and a Future State are all poſſible, 
as they muſt be acknowledg'd to be, 
the real _—_— of any thing elſe will 
never furniſh any Argument for their 
Non-exiſtence. 


2. In vain then do we expect any 4i- 

| rect Proof of Trreligion. In the next place 

therefore I ſhall . confider the »ſual Ways 
and Methods of defending it which are 
theſe Four. 

I. Ridiculing Religion. 

x 2. Requiring a more certain Mathema- 
tical proof of it. 

3. Endeavouring to ſhew the Poſſibility 
of things ſubliſting withoat it. 

4 And railing ſome looſe Objedtions 
againſt it, which chiefly aim ar the 
preſent Prefeſſion and Pradtice of it in 
the World, 


1, As to the Firſt of thelc ways; tis 
certain that the Generality of choſe who 
N 4 advance 
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adyance or any of the forementioned O. 
pinions, contain'd under ' the Notion of 
Trreligion, are ſuch as barely deny the con- 
trary Truths, without giving any Rea- 
ſon for their Disbelief: they ſpeak a 
bold thing againſt God and Religion, and 
{o fall ro their Sins withour ever examin- 
ing the Truth of what they ſay ; a /ight 
Werd or Phraſe applicd to a ſerious Thing, 
an odd Simile or Compariſon, a ridiculous 
Turn or Alluſion 1s all they pretend to. 
Now, there's nothing ſo well eftabliſht 
or confirm d but may be r:4icul'd tho it 
cannot be confuted; and the greater and 
more ſublime the Subject is the fitrer for 
Burleſque ; the Boldnels of the Raillery 
hcighrens the Wir of it. Bur I need not 
ſpend time to prove that a Jeſt is no Ar- 
gument : Beſides, IT ſhall have occaſion 
to conſider the Perſons of this Character 
in another place, and ſo ſhall paſs on 


2. To the Second Way made uſe of by 
the Patrons of Zr7cli2ion to juſtifie their 
Infdclity ; and that is, by alleging that 
che Dottrines of Religion and the Proofs 
given of it have not that Degree of Cer- 
rarnty they vwght ro have in order. to 


hate 
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their Conviction. Why, ſay they, are 
not ſuch important Points -as thoſe, in 
which the Happineſs of Mankind is fo 
far concern'd, made as plain and evident 
ro our Underſtandings as any Propoſition 
in the Mathematicks ? prove fon to us in 
the ſame manner and we will believe them. 
The Inſufficiency and Abſurdity of which 
Plea will manifeſtly appear from theſe fol- 
lowing Conſiderations. 

For, firſt of all, 'tis very abſurd for 
Perſons to call for more and greater Proof 
towards confirming the Truth of any 
thing before they have confuted one of 
thoſe Arguments that are already advan- 
ced ; and therefore the Proof that has 
been given of Religion, whatever it be, 
FO ſufficient till it is overthrown by con- 
trary Allegations. 

In the next place; 'tis ridiculous to ask 
for other Kind of Proof than the Nature 
of the Thing will bear ; it being the fame 
as to deſire that the Nature of Things 
ſhould be chang'd : and rherefore to call 
for Mathematical Demonſtration in Points 
of Religion, is as much as to ſay, let Re- 
{izion be rurn'd into Mathematicks and we 
will belicye it ; the Meaning of which is 

' only 
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only this, that ſuch Men as thele like 
Mathematicks better than they do Religi- 
on + For indeed the. Perſons that call for 
this kind of Proof in Religion, will al- 
low of no ſuch thing as Demonſtration a> 
ny where but in Numbers and Figures ; 
whereas we have as clear Ideas of many 
other things, and do as evidently perceive 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of them, 
and make as certain Deductions from 
them ; and that particularly in the pre- 
ſent Subjet, where we have as clear and 
diſtin Notions of XAnowledge, Will, Pow- 
er, Duration, and all thoſe other original 
Ideas from whence we took our firſt Riſe 
in the Proof of Religion as we haye of 
Number and Figure; we are alſo as cer- 
tain of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
Fat Nothing can make it ſelf, that Some- 
thing muſt be eternal, that Motion muſt 
begin from Will, and ſeveral other from 
whence all our Arguments for Religion 
are deduced, as we are of {ſuch Mathe- 
matical Axioms as theſe, that the Whole 
i bigger than any of its Parts, that when 
equal Numbers are added to equal the whole 
is equal, and the like ; and the Dedutti- 
on of other Propoſitions from thoſe for- 

mer 
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mer is, in all the intermediate links of 
Connexion, as evidently perceived there 
as here, and the main Concluſions as cer- 
tain as any Mathematical Concluſion at the 
ſame Diſtance from the firſ® Principles of 
thar kind of Knowledge. 

In the Proof of a God this is very 
plain - and if the Obligations of Religion, 
and a Future State will not be allowed 
to have the ſame degree of Evidence, yer 
they have all theCertainty'"tis conceivatle they 
ſhould have by way of Deduction from an 
Ideas our Minds are furniſht with ; fo 
that, ſuppoſing them true, they eannot 
be proved any otherwile from bare un- 
aſſiſted Reaſon ; and therefore 'ris very un- 
juſt to require a further Demonſtration of 
them, when the rational Grounds they 
ſtand upon cannor be overthrown by con- 
trary Proofs. I do not mention the addi- 
tional Advantage of Revelation, not to 
be diſproved by any Conunter-revelation, 
becaule that belongs to anorher place. 

But, beſides all this, where we are 
under a neceſſity of judzing one way, as 
we arc in all ſuch matters where it con- 
cerns our Happineſs to a# or not to att, 
*tis contrary to Reaſon not to be deter- 
mined 
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mined by that degree of Evidence, what- 
ever it be, that appears on one fide, when 
we have nothing on the other fide to bal- 
lance it, and therefore it muſt be very 
fooliſh and abſurd to take: the Party of 
Trreligion for no other reaſon but this, 
that the Proofs of Religion have not all 
that Strength and Evidence of Convittion 
which ſome other Truths ſeem to have. And 
yet this is the only Defence ſome People 
make for their 7mpicty and Unbelief. 


3. Burt others there are that pretend 
to build their /rreli7ion upon poſitive Prin 
ciples: (ome of which have made new 
Sch:mes or Hypotheſes, wherein they en- 
deavour to explain the original, Diſpoſition, 
and Condu?t of things without a God ; 
but all chat they prove, is, that they who 
only denied the common Doftrines concer- 
ning Ged, Providence, &c. without ad- 
yancing any other in their ſtead were the 
wiſer Men ; Forall theſe new Notions of 
theirs tither ſignific nothing at all, or they 
mean the ſame thing as we do by a God, or 
clic they are altogether irrational and con 
tradiffery. 


W hat 
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What are Fate, Neceſſity, Chance, and 
univerſal Soul, but meer Covers for Igno- 
rance, of the ſame kind as occult Canſes ? 
the true Reſult of all which Principles is 
a new ſort of Creation; where all things are 
made by nothing, or nothing is (et up as 
the eftcient _ of all things. 

Bur if thoſe that uſe any of theſe 
Names mean, by the Maker or Cauſe of 
all rhings, a Being diſtin from the things 
mad: ; jk a Being cannot be conceived 
withour all Yhoſe p: fr Attributes which 
make up our 1dea of God. For, if we will 
allow the original Author of the World 
the higheſt Perfeftions imaginable by us, as 
his Work certainly required ; if the fr 
great Cauſe of all things had the noble 
Qualities we can conceive, as the Effects 
produced by ir ſufficiently declare, we 
muſt grant this Author or Cauſe to be an 
intelligent Being, endued with Xnowledge 
and Will : For 'tis impoſſible for Man to 
frame a Notion of any Powers, Faculties, 
or Qualities, greater or nobler than theſe; 
and 'tis eaſier to believe rhat ſome Man of 
more refined Intelleftuals made the World, 
than that any other Cauſe, which wanted 
theſe Perfettions, could be the Author - | r- 
| iha 
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I ſhall not here enter into a more par- 
ticular Diſquiſition of any Scheme or Hy 
poth:fis that excludes.-the Being of a God ; 
having conſider'd them all before, in the 
former part of this Diſcourſe, and ſhew'd 
them to be, in thoſe Points, where they 
mean any thing diſtin from the common 
Notions we have undertook to defend, 
very abſurd and inconſiſtent. 

And indeed, the Falſhood and A*ſurdity 
of all th:ſe Schemes and Hypotheſes which 
pretend to give an account of the Fram: 
and State of things without a God, or in- 
dependently of him, are {o manifeſt and 
notorious, that I am fully perſuaded a 
Man may make good the Charge againſt 
a great Diſproportion of Parts and Lear- 
ning ; bur this is not my buſineſs at pre- 
{ent, nor is there any occaſion for ſuch 
an Undertaking now. 

For ſhould we allow the Atheift's 
Scheme of things to be poſſible and confi- 
ſtent, which is the moſt that is pretend- 
ed, yet we are aſſured, by the common 
Reaſon of Mankind, that the Philoſophy 
of a God is moſt rational without the 
Help of Revelation arid aniverſal Tradi- 
tion which confirm the Truth of it: and 

therefore 
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therefore the Poſſibility of another Hy- 
potheſis cannot juſtify the Defenders of 
it unleſs they can allo make it appear 
more reaſonable and fit to be believed than 
that which obtains ; but the Atheiſt will 
never be able to give an eaſter, juſter 
and more ſatisfafFory account of all the 
Phenomena in the Univerſe than he who 
owns 4 God, if he ſhould offer art ſuch a 
thing, which is more than any one has 
yentured at yer. 

And the ſame may be applied to 0- 
thers who acknowledge a God, and pretend 
to ſhew there is ”o ſuch thing as Religics 
and a Future State : For they cannot ſay 
that God who made the World, and all 
things in it, cannot overſee and govern the 
Works of his hands; that He, who gave 
Man his Being, and all his Faculties and 
Capacities, cannot require him to a# after 
ſuch a manner while he lives, or i not able 
to renew him again after Death, and con- 
tinue his Life to him in ſuch 4 State as he 
pleaſes to make agreeable or diſagreeable to 
him, and as long as he pleaſes > This is 
to bring Weakneſs out of Strength, to 
ſer Bounds to God withia the acknow- 
ledg'd Sphere of his Power, to fay he 


cannot 
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cannot do things which are leſs than theſs 
he can do. 

Nor can they prove 'tis more agreeable 
to the Nature of God, and all thoſe Noti« 
ons we have concerning Him and our 
ſelves, that he ſhould not exerciſe his Pow- 
er after this manner than that he ſhould. 
The utnioſt all the Proof they bring can 
amount to, is to ſhew, that 'tis poſſible 
God may not ds vll this that we conceive 
of him : as will plainly appcar, if we 
conſider the chief Arguments made uſe 
of upon this occaſion, which are taken 
from the ſuppoſed Materiality and Morta- 
lity of the Soul. 

Here lies the Principal Strength of Ir- 
religion ; theſe are rhe fundamental Princi- 
ples the whole Fabrick ſtands upon ; and 
= Endeavours have been uſed ro con- 

rm the Truth of them. Now, 'tis plain 
co any Man, that duly conſiders thelc 
Notions, without that Confuſion and 
Ambiguity of Terms they are commonly 
delivered in, that 'tis i#»poſſible ro prove, 
that what we call the Sox! is not ſome- 
thing perfedtly diſtini# from Matter and 
Motion, and all the Modifications of them, 


and that ir cannot ſwb/iſt and a&# after rhe 
Diſſelution 
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Diſſolution of th: Body ; nor are there any 
Arguments producible to perſuade us 
tis more probable that the Sou! ſhould be 
ſomerhing material and diſſolved with the 
Body, thin that it ſhould be a diſtin 
Principle and ſurvive it, All that can be 
faid, is, that we canzot, from the Knows 
ledge we have of the Qualities and O- 
perations we attribute to each, certainly 
demonſtrate what we term Soul and Boay 
to be two diſtint# Subſtances ; tho, at the 
fame time, ir muſt be confe(s'd, that 
Men have been generally more diſpoſed to 
believe this than the contrary Opinion ; 
and 'tis as demonſtrable that what we at- 
tribute to the Soul is not any Mode, Come 
poſition, or Reſult of the 2nalities we a+ 
tcribe to Boay, as it is that any /dza we 
have in our Minds is #ot any eth:y. 
Allowing then that 'tis poſſib1: thar eve» 
ry thing we aſcribe to Body and Soul ſ:+ 
parately may be unit:d in one common Sut - 
jeff, which is the moſt that can be ſup- 
poſed ; and that this common Subject, at 
the time we call D-ath loſes thole Capaci- 
ties and Powers we attribute to the Sos! 
in the ſame manner as it is divelted of 
Metin; from lence it follows, that it is 
O peſt: le 
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poſſible alſo that the ſame common Subjett 
may never ſ{ubſiſt in the {ſame manner it 
did before, with all thoſe different Qua- 
lities united in it, in like manner as tis 

ſible what is now at reſt may never 
bh in motion again. But then it is as poſ- 
fitle alſo that ir may: God may, if he 
pleaſes, pur us together again after death, 
in ſuch a manner that we ſhall feel our 
ſelves to be the ſame we were before we 
died, and be conſcious of all our former 
Life ; and that he will do fo we have a 
great deal of rcaſon to think, had we 
not any aſſurance of it from Kewelation, 
as has before been proved. And there- 
fore the Arguments for the Materiality 
and Mortality of the Soul, let them have all 
the Weight and Certainty they are ima- 
gined to have, are wholly trifling and in- 
ſignificant, with reſpe&t co whar they are 
brought to prove : For no a-r Diſcove- 
ries are hereby made of the 1/71! and De- 
fign of God; and, conlequently the Proof 
that has bcen given of Religion and a Fu- 
ture State, Wi'l have the ſame Force and 
Evidence ſtill, tho rhe Sou! ſhould be 
granted ro be Material and Mortal : we 
thould have all the fame Realon to be- 
lieve 
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lieve that God does require us to att after 
ſuch a manner, and will reward; or puniſh 
us in another Life according as we behave 
our ſelves in this; ' no Arguments made 
uſe of in the Proof of this Point, being 
taken from the Immaterial and Immortal 
Nature of our Souls, but from what we 
certainly, by infallitle Conſciouſneſs, know 
of our ſelv:s, and what, by evident De- 
monſt ration we colle# of the Nature of 
God, which every Man that owns fuch a 
Being mult aſcribe to him. 

Thus have I examined the Pretences of 
thole Adverſaries of Religion, who take 
upon them to eſtabliſh zew Principles and 
Hypotheſes, to explain the State and Con- 
ſtiturion of things by ; and have ſhewn, 
that the utmoſt that they aim ar, is, to 
make it ſeem poſſible that thoſe Appearances 
in the World, from whence we infer the 
Bring of a God, Religion, and a Future 
State, may be otherniſe accounted for ; 
without cndeavouring to deſtroy our 
Scheme ; or, upon a juſt compariſon in all 


points, to ſhew that theirs is a more ratio ' 


nal Syſtem. 
O 2 Bur 
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But moſt of the Profeſſors and Fayour- 
ers of Irrcligion, we have now in theſe 
latter Times to deal with, are ſuch as ne- 
yer trouble themſelves with Schemes and 
Fypotheſes ; They come by their Opini- 
ons much eaſter, and maintain them with 
leſs expence of Argument. Some looſe 
unconſider'd Objefion againſt any Notion 
or Doetrine that goes under the name of 
Religion, or any thing that has any relation 
to it, is enough for their turn : They 
never examine what is the juſt Inference 
that may be drawn from it, or what An- 
{wer may be given to it, but immediate- 
ly condemn all Religion for the ſake of 
ſome /ittle remote Conſequence their Imagi- 
___ repreſents to them as inconſiſtent 
with it. 


3- Some of the principal of which Ob- 
jections I ſhall an{wor very briefly, and 
ſhew the Abſurdity of them ; which is 
the Buſineſs I propoſed to my ſelf under 
rhe Third of thoſe Heads into which 1 
divided my Diſcourſe concerning the 
Grounds and Pretences of Irreligion. 


The 
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The chief and moſt common Objeftions 
againſt Religion are thele : Ms 

Myſteries, Inconfiſtencies and Abſurdj- 
ties in Scripture ; 

Exmtravagant Notions and, pernicious Do- 
&rines maintain'd under the Name of 
Religion ; 

Varitey of Opinions and Cenſures of one 
another among thoſe rhar profeſs 
toz0wn {the ſame common Principles 
of Faith and argue from them ; 

Fooliſh and ridicalous Argumentsbrought 
by ſome in the Defence ofrrue O» 
pinions; 

The Scandalous Lives of great Pres 
tenders to Piety and Vertue, and 
ſuch as are peculiarly deſign'd to 
promote the Practice of them as» 
mong others ; 

Religion the Effet of Fear and Educas 

6 tion ; 
1 Religion a meer politick Contrivance, 


i As to the firſt of theſe ObjeQions, I 
| Þ ſhall conſider ir no farther than as it is 
e & made uſe of to weaken the Credibility of 
«ll Religion ; and 'ris ſufficient ro expoſe 
the Weakneſs of it by ſhewing the Argue» 
: O 3 ment 
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ment barely with its Conſequences, which 
isthis; Sucha Paſſage in ScriptureI cannot 
underſtand or reconcile to another, or ſuch 
a Story or Account of Matter of FaCt does 
not azree with my Knowledge of things of 
the like Nature, therefore this Paſſaze or 
Account is falſe, therefore the Book in 
which it was found is falſe, therefore all 
the ſeveral Books in the whole Bible, Which 
were writ by ſeveral Men, in ſeveral Pla- 
ces of the World, and at ſeveral 7imes 
during the ſpace of about two thouſand 
Years, are all falſ: ; therefore there is no 
God, or no Olligation of obeying him if 
there be, or no Future State. 

Moſt of the particular Cavils againſt 
Scripture have been fully anſwered by 
thoſe who have purpoſely undertook the 
Defence of Revelation : but this is ſuffici- 
ent ar preſent to ſhew, that nothing of 
this kind proves any thing againſt the 
Truth of Scripture in genercl, much leſs 
againſt the fr/t Fundamental Principles of 
Religion, which I haye endeayourcd to e- 
{tabliſh. 


The next thing objected againſt the 
Truth of Religion, is, Several abſsrd and 
" pernicious 
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pernicious Dedtrines propoſed to the World 
wnder the Name of Relivion, and warmly 
contended for by thoſe that believe and 
maintain them. 

Some Men place all their Religion in 
Shew and Pageantry, their Worſhip is all 
Theatrical, and a great deal of their Faith 
and Diſcipline extravagant and; Roman» 
tick ; therefore all Religion is Prieſt-craft, 
and all Scripture L:7end, faith the Atheiſt ; 
but Secrates and Plato would not have 
argued thus; thoſe wiſer Heathens, cho 
they laught at the Gods and Devotion of 
the People of th:ir Times, did not theres 
fore turn Athriſts, bur employed their 
whole Reaſon to ſearch out high:y No» 
tions of God, and frame to themſelves a 
more rational Religion, 

Bizotry and Sup:rtition have oftentimes 
produced as dreadful and pernicious Con- 
{equences to a Country or Nation, as the 
wild Liberties and Extravagancies of A- 
theiſm could do: bur what's that to Re- 
ligion, _— luffers equally both ways, 
and is,g& more the Cauſe or Occaſion of 
the ox? than the other? Cyuelty and Re- 
venge, and all Actions tending to the mi/- 


chief or Deſtruftion of Mankind are as ' 


contrary 


O 4 
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contrary to the Nature of Religion when 
exerciled by a ſuperſtitious Zealot, as when 
practiſed by an Atheiſt ; tho the former 
covers them with that Name, and the 
latter does not: and therefore true Reli- 
gion is very unjuſtly and unreaſonably 
condemn'd upon this account. 


Another fooliſh ObjeRion is, that w4- 
riety of Opinions which is found among 
the Profeſſors of Religion, and their perem» 
ptory Cenſures of one another far holding 
falſe and abſurd Dodtrines. | 

What a ſtrange Diſagreement is there a- 
mong Men in Points of Religion 2 (ay 
thoſe that haye none at all. Some believe 
one thing and ſome another ; ſome expound 
Scripture in this Senſe, and ſome in that ; 
Creed is et up againſt Creed, and Altar 
againſt Altar ; what one Man thinks his 
Duty, another apprehends Damnation from. 
Suppoſing then we have our Opinions to 
chulſe, what is to be done in ſuch a Cale ? 
ſhall we take the frongeſt Side, what the 
woſt, or what, we think the wiſe be- 
lieve ? or ſhall we examine the Reaſons 
of all Sides impartially without Prejudice, 
and ler our Judgments be derermiged by 

: the 
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the greateſt Appearance of Evidence 2 No, 
we will do none of all this ; bur, with- 
out examining their ſeveral Pleas, we 
will take up Opinions different from all 
of them: and becauſe oe Man denies one 
thing, and another another, we will be 
{ure ro be free from thoſe Errors they 
condemn qne another for, and deny what 
no Body elſe does, what all the different 
Parties {ubſcribe to and agree in. Theſe 
are the Reſolutions of the 1rreligious ; 
and what a ſtrange ContradiQtion is this 
ro make Unity of Conſent the Charatter of 
Truth, and yet allow no Opinions to be 
true but thoſe that have rhe leaſt pretence 
tO It? 


Neither is it more juſt and reaſonable 
to condemn all Religion upon the account 
of the weak Defence and Patronage of 
ſome of its Profeſſors. What if the Atheiſts 
ſhould be able to defeat ſome trifling 
Argument of ignorant well-meaning Hone- 
ſty or ſuperſtitious Zeal 2 to triumph pre- 
(ently, and cry out that /gnoranc? or 
Phrenſy was the Mother of all Dewvorzon 
would be as fooliſh CE as for a Ge- 
wgral to deſpiſe the Weakneſs and vo 

diſ[e 
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diſc of his Enemy, becauſe he had plun- 
dered two or three {mall open Villages, 
when all the great Towns, and the chief 
Strength of che Kingdom had been unal- 
ſaulred or attempted in vain, 


The ſcandalous Prattices of Men of great 
Pretences to Piety, and ſuch as, by their 
peculiar manner of Life, are look'd upon 
ro be wholly in the Intereſts of Religion is 
another very unwarrantable Occation of 
{ome Mens disbelieving every thing that 

oes under that Name : who infer from 

ence, that ſuch Perſons as theſe do nor 
believe Religion themſelves, and conſe- 
quently there's no more Reaſon to think 
that others do, tho they diſpuiſe their 
Notions betrer, in order to ſerve their 

eſent Intereſt ; eſpecially if they be 
Men of ſuch Senſe as is ſufficient to pur 
them above the ſuſpicion of vulgar Cre- 
dulity. But this Argument is falſe and 
wnconcluding in all its Parts, 

For, Firit of all, ir does not follow, 
That ſuch Men as theſe believe nothing 
themſelves of what they profeſs ; the truer 
Teference is, That corrupt Nature, vicious 
Habiis, and a looſe Education are often- 
times 
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times too hard for Conſcience and Reaſon, 
it being very plain that the ſame thing 
happens in ſeveral other Caſes. For 
there's xo Man whatſoever, be his Princi- 
ples never fo looſe and wide, his Reaſon 
never {o much deprav'd, but ſhall man 
times do what he himſelf ſhall condemn 
himſelf for doing, and which contradias 
the Principles he refolv'd to ſtand by : 
and rherefore, for a Man to infer from 
ſome groſs Sins of a Pretender to Religion, 
that he does not believe any thing of what 
he profeſles, is as abſurd as to prove that 
an Atheiſt does certainly believe a God, 
whatever he ſays to thercontrary, becauſe 
he often ſmears by him, and invokes him in 
his Curfes. 

Beſides, ſuppoſe this true of ſome Men 
who pretend to a great Senſe of Religion 
themſelves, or undertake to promote it 


in others, that they do not believe any\ 
thing of it ; as there are ſometimes Pre- | 
ſumptions ſtrong enough to induce us to 
judg fo, whar reaſon haye we from hence \ 


to conclude that others of a more unſuſ- 
pected Condudt are all of the ſame mind, 
if we could bur ſee to the Bottom of 
them ? or, what if there be a great many 


fall 
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falſe Pretenders to Religion > how is this 
an Argwnent againſt the 7ruth of it? we 
have no reaſon indeed to believe it upon 
their Word ; nor does their contradid- 
ing what they ſay by their Practice give 
us any more reaſon to disbelieve it. Nor, 
if ſome of thoſe whoſe peculiar Employment 
it is, agd whole preſent Intereſt it ſeems to 
be to propagate and adyance the Belief of 
Religion in the World, ſhould be ſyppo- 
ſed to belicve fiothing of it themſelves, 
would it follow from hence, that their 
Unbelicf was occaſion'd by knowing more 
of it than others, and being better ac- 
quainted with the whole Myſtery and 
Contrivance : this is evidently prove to 
be falſe by the Experience of thoſe who 
have thought more and enquir'd further 
concerning theſe things than the reſt of rhe 
World have done ; for the more they have 
confider'd the fundamental Doftrines of 
Religion, and the more juſt and exatt the 

have been in tracing and examining al 
their Reaſonings about them, the fronger 
have they been confirm'd in the Belicf 
of them. Bur if there really are ſuch Men, 
as, for argument's ſake, we have ſuppoſed, 
they were certainly Atheiſts before they 


pul 
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ut on the Garb of Religion : and what 
ſhould hinder an Atheiſt trom taking up 
this Diſguiſe, and preparing himſelf for 
it by a cloſe Diſlimulation, who thinks 
all Means lawfvl for the promoting his 
preſent Intereſt in this World ; and 'tis 
not every Atheiſt's good fortune ro be 
better provided for in another Condition 
of Life, than he might probably be in a&#- 
ing a Religious Part. 


Bur, if the Generality of all ſorts of 
Men muſt be allow'd really to believe the 
Religion they profeſs, this, fays the Unbe- 
liever, is the Reaſon of it; A ſtrange 
prevalence of Fear, and ſtrong Impreſit- 
ons of Education have- captivated their 
Underſtandings, and diſpoſed them all 
to the ſame way of Reaſoning. Upon this 
account it is that there have been ſo few 
true Philoſophers, that were able to think 
rightly and judge clearly of things ; Bur 
now and then ſome bold Genius has ven» 
tured to ſhake off his Chains, and aſſert 
the Liberty and Prer#ative of human Na- 
ture ; and as one Alexander or Ceſar, (o 
one Epicurus or Lucretius is enough for 
one Age: ſuch Spirits are not of the com- 
mon 
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mon Make, and appear in the World but 
{eldom, and are therefore to be admired. 
To which it may be ſufficient to anſwer, 
rhat I have already proved R*liz7on to be 
the neceſſary Iſſue and Produtt of Reaſon, 
and the firſt unqueſtionatle Principles of 
all our Knowledge ; and therefore, what- 
ever elſe is aſſigned as a Canſe of it mult 
be falſe. 

Burt I have this further Conſideration 
to add, viz. that rhe Efics of Fear and 
Education never arc (o uniform, laſting 
and univerſal as the Belief of Religion is 
obſerved to be, eſpecially when they 
act contrary to the 7ruth and Reaſon of 
things, as they are ſuppoſed to do in 
this-caſe ; That Men are as much and as 
often diſpoſed to d:ny as to believe what 
they fear, when the Grounds and Reaſons 
for fear are the ſame, and more inclin'd 
to the former when the things feared are 
repreſented at a great Diſtance ; That 
ſenſual Appetites, Flabits of indulging them, 
preſent Enjoyments, or near Proſoetts of 
Pleaſure, and Cuſtoms of living contrary to 
th: Rul:s of Religion, have a much ſtrong- 
cr and more powerſul Influence upon the 
Judgments of Men, than ſuch Impreſli- 
ons 
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ons of Fear or Edrcation which contradit 
all theſe ; eſpecially it Reaſon be of the 
ſame fide with them, as the Patrons of Ir- 
religion mult ſay; And therefore, neither 
Fear nor Education nor both together can 
be the true Cauſ: of ſuch a general Belief 
of Religion as is profe(s'd in the World ; 
but the Reaſon and Evidence of the things 
believed. 


The laſt Objefion I ſhall mention, 
which the Ath:i/t thinks the moſt formi- 
dable, and a perfet Diſcovery of the 
whole Myſtery, is, That Religion is a 
Politick Contrivance. | 

Now, that which gives occaſion for 
ſuch a Suſpicion, is, Thar all the chiefeſt 
Politicians , in their wiſe Precepts of 
Advice, have thought it neceſlary for e- 
very Prince to encourage and . promote 
Religion in his Country, and to have a 
Shew of it himſelf whatever his inward 
Sentiments were. Bur thi is {o far from 
being any Plea for Atheiſm, that 'ris a 
very ſtrong Argument for the 77u1h, Rea- 
ſonableneſs and Neceſſity of Relizion : For 
that is certainly highly rational which 
is moſt ſuitable and agreeable ro the 
put lick 
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publick Reaſon of Mankind conſidered toge- 
ther in Society; withour which there would 
be little Uſe of Reaſon at all. And, if Men 
are born ſociable[Creatures, if they naturally 
defire Society, and Society cannor poſlibly 
ſ»b/iſt withour Religion, as the ObjeCion 
it ſelf ſuppoſes, then is Religion as agree- 
able to the Nature of Man, and as nec:ſ[ary 
to his Happineſs as Converſation and livs 
ing together. And were it not for othey 
Mens having Religion, the Atheiſt would 
find it very uncomfortable living in clic 
World. 


Theſe are the chief Pleas, Defentes and 
Objetions commonly urg'd and inſiſted 
upon by the Enemies of Religion. And, 
if there be any other, which have not 
been here particularly conſidered, they 
admit of the ſame Anſwers as thoſe that 
are here mentioned, or may be as eaſily 
accounted for out of the Proofs before 
given of the 77uth and Certainty of Religi- 
on; and therefore, withour fpendin 
more time in making little Cavils ws 
groundle(; Suſpicions look conſiderable by a 
formal Examination and An{wer of them, 
I thall paſs co the 

4. Next 
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4- Next thing I propoſed to do, in or- 
der to ſhew the Abſurdiry and Folly of 
the Principles and Prattics of thoſe who 
reject the great important Truths. of Re- 
ligion ; and that 1s to make {ome g:neral 
Reflexions upon the diff-rent Grounds and 
Foundations Religion and TIrreligion ſtand 
upon, and the different Conduit of thoſe 
that act under the Influcnce of the one 
and the other. 


Now, upon a ſtcict and impartial Re- 
view of all that has been offered or ad- 
vanced in this Cauſe, we ſhall find that 
all the ſeveral Propoſitions, contained 
under the Notion of Re1izion, have been 
proved to be true and agreeable to our 
Reaſon, by a diref# Dedudtion from the 
firſt Principles of our Knowledge ; which 
Deduction, in moſt of the Parts of ir; 
has all the Evidence and Certainty any 
conſequential Truths can have, and in 
the othes as much as the Nature of the 
things proved is capable of, in the pre- 
ſent Condition and Circumſtances of our 
Being, and ſuch as the Mind fully aſſents 
to, without being able to entertain the 

P tkeaft 
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leaſt Suſpicion of a Miſtake, tho it can- 
not prove there is not a bare Poſſibility 
of Error. 

It will likewiſe appear that Religion, 
in all the particular Branches and Duties 
of it, is admirably fitted for the promo- 
ting the Z7appineſs of Mankind in general, 
conſidering their preſ-nt State and Condi- 
tion in the World : And further, thart 'ris 
highly probable ar leaſt, if not evident, 
that the greateſt degree of Happineſs e- 
very particular Man, abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing, is capable of, will be the Conle- 
quence of his regular Diſcharge of all 
the Obligations of Religion, and that 
proportionably to a Man's Behaviour, in 
ths reſpet?, while he lives, ſhall his Re- 
ward be in another State ; but in every 
proportion greater than can be conceived 
or imagined by us noi. 

And as the Truth of theſe Matters 
will appear to be made out from the Rea- 
ſon and Nature of things; o will it be 
further manifeſt that the general Opinion of 
the World has always went the ſame way: 
and, if Teſtimony or Authority could be of 
any . uſe here, that far the moſt and 
greateſt is on this Sidc. 


Beſides, 
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| Beſides, we ſhall not be only ſatisfied 
of theſc things by a poſitive dirett Proof; 
but we ſhall fee the contrary Hypotheſes 
proved atſurd and impoſſible ; or, where 
any thing poſſible is advanced, we ſhall 
perceive it leſs probable in it ſelf, and the 
Conſequences drawn from it falſe and ridi- 
culous. | 

As we ſhall likewiſe be convinc'd that 
Libertiniſm and Irreligion do evidently 
and directly tend to the Miſery of Man- 
kind in general, with reſpe&t to the State 
they now are in, and will yery probably, 
if not certainly, render every particular 
Perſon that owns or ads by theſe Prin- 
ciples, inconceivably more milerable in 
another State of Life ; and that in propor- 
tion to his Nezl:& or Violation of the Du- 
ties preſcribed by Religion. 

On the contrary, we ſhall find that 


the Doctrines of Irreligion have none of -” 


theſe Grounds of Credibility, nor are or 
can be defended by any of theſe Ways or 
Methods by which Religion is eſtabliſh'd. 
That they, conſiſting wholly in the 
Denial and Contradittion of other Propo- 
ſitions, do not admit of any pofttive di- 
ret Proof, but muſt be proved by over- 
P 3 rhrowing 
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throwing the Truth of the Aſſertions de- 
nied ; 

That the 4ſſertions denied cannot be 
chewed to be falſe, either from their Re- 
pugnancy or Diſagreeableneſs to our Reaſon, 
and antecedent t rinciples of Knowledge ; 
or their Inconfiſtence with our Happineſs; 
nor from the common Suffrage and Teſti» 
mony of Mankind; 

And that the negative Principles of Ir- 
religion and the prattical Conſequences of 
them cannot, upon a juſt Compariſon, be 
proved to be more ſuitable to oir Reaſon 
or Happineſs than the contrary DofFrines. 

We ſhall likewiſe, upon a flight Re- 
view of the common Arguments and Fleas 
for 1rreligion, be eaſily fatisfied that no- 
thing of all this is ſo much as pretended 
to; but that the ſtrongeſt Effort of hu- 
man Invention that way reaches no fur- 
ther than an Offer at explaining the com- 
mon Appearances, the Original, Order, 
Courſe and Event of things, without 4 
God, independently of him, or with Exclufion 
to thoſe particular Conſequences reſpect- 
ing Men, which go under the Name of 
Duty and Sin, Reward and Puniſhment ; 
and that the moſt any Endeayours of oy 
kin 
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kind can amount to, is, to ſhew thart 'ris 
poſſible things may be, after that particular 
manner they are explained to be. 

Theſe are the different Grounds and 
Proofs of Religion and Irreligion : which if 
we carefully compare rogether, it will 
ealily appear that they do not only dif- 
fer as more Or leſs rational ; but that all 
the Reaſon lies on the ſide of Religion; the 
Conception or Proof of a bare Poſſibility of 
the World's ſubſiſting without any ſuch 
thing, being no manner of Argument 
that there i none. And therefore it muſt 
be very abſurd to deny all the Principles 
of Religion, and every thing brought in 
defence of them upon this account only. 

Bur allowing there may be a great 
deal more faid for /rreligion 1o as to 
render it ſomething probable to be beliey- 
ed ; yer if the poſitive  diret# Proofs for 
Religion ſtand good, without conſidering 
thoſe which pretend to ſhew the Abſurdi- 


ty and /mpoſſibility of a contrary Scheme, 


the former cannot ſtand upon ſo ſure and 
firm a bottom as the latter, nor be advan- 
ced to ſo high a Degree of Credibility; and 
therefore ic muſt be very unreaſonable 
to give our aſſent on that ſide where 
Fi there 
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there is the leaſt Appearance of Proba- 
Lility. 

Burt ſuppoſing the Proof on both ſides 
equal, ſuch different Conſequences do attend 
the Belief of the one and the other, that 
'ris the Extremity of Madneſs and Folly 
ro prefer the Party of Trreligion. Which, 
beſides the preſent particular Pains, Trou- 
kles and Diſadvantages it is (aid to bring 
upon the Perſons that make this Choice, 
and the Miſchizfs and Inconveniences Man- 
kind will certainly ſuffer from one ano- 
ther upon this account ; beſides all this, 
I ſay, it is threatned with eternal, inex- 
preſſible Miſery to come after this Life. 
And this is a Conſequence ſo concerning 
and dreadful, that it muſt be a vaſt Pre- 
ponderancy of Proof that can juſtitie our 
running the hazard of it ; which, I am 
{ure, 1s morc than any Man that makes 
the venture can pretend to. 

I do not here argue, that a Man ought 
to prefer Religion before Irreligion meer- 
ly becauſe 'ris ſafer ſo to do ; becauſe, 
by the Confeſſion of all Parties, a Man 
ſhall nor ſuffer any thing in another 
ſtate by ſuch a Choice, whereas he that 
chuſes Zrreligion has only his own Opinion 
for 
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for his ſecurity, and is threatned by the 
Perſons of a contrary Perſuaſion with 
eternal Miſery after Death: T do not 
think this alone a ſuficient reaſon to de- 
termine a Man's Choice to one fide, a» 
gainſt all other Arguments to the con- 
trary; for then a Man might be threatned 
out of any thing : but, if the Evil threat- 
ned be wery confiderable, and "tis full as 
probablethat it ſhould happen, as it is that 
it ſhould not, which is the Caſe now ſup» 
poled, he ads very rationally and wiſely, 
who chuſes rather to undergo ſome Lf. 
Inconveniences at preſent than put himſelf 
in danger of greater. Now, that the Miſery 
annex'> to Irreligion is very conſiderable can» 
not be denied, it being ſuppoſed greater 
than can be imagined or conceived by us: 
- and that it is as probable it ſhould be the 
Portion of all thole that believe and at 
by ſuch Principles as not, muſt be allow'd 
whatever Hypothefts be true. 

For if Chance made the World, not- 
withſtanding all the Charaders of Wiſdom 
we behold in it, why may it not as well 
happen that there ſhould be a Future 
State, and that thoſe we call 7rreligious 
ſhould bc miſerable in it, and the Religious 
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happy? Ir looks indeed like Wiſdom, and 
to does the Regularity of the World, anda 
great many conſtant Diſcriminations made 
there. Why ſhould the Wind blow down 
the rotten Fruir and leave rhe ſound? why 
ſhould the Plague {weep away ſome and 
leave ethers in the ſame Ciry or Houle? 
bur there are natural Reaſons and Cauſes 
for theſe rhings : ſo there may be for the 
other, for 6Gught we know ; the Wicked 
may be yrculiarly diſpoſed ro be miſerable ; 
the ſame 7emper and Conſtitution of Body 
or Soul that inclined them to be wicked 
may to be miſerable alſo when they live 
again, and there is as much Chance for their 
lrving again as for their firſt Being. 

But if all things exiſt by Neceſſity, then 
a Future State may be neceſſary too, and 
the Wicked neceſſarily miſerable in it, for 
any thing there is in this Hypothefts to the 

"Contrary. 

Where every thing is ſuppoſed caſual or 
every thing neceſſary, 'tis impoſlible to give 
any reaſen why any thing that may be 
conceived future ſhould or ſhould not exiſt, 
or ſhould or ſhould not be after ſuch or ſuch 
« manner ; and therefore all things of this 
nature muſt be equally probable : nothing 

can 
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can be alleged ro determine the Mind one 
way rather than another. 

But, if there be a God, and the World, 
and all things that are, have been, or are 
to be are acknowledged to be the Efetts 
of his Will, there are no Reaſons to per- 
ſuade us 'tis more probable that God will not 
puniſh the Wicked in another State than 
that he ill; at leaſt they have nor yer 
been produced. 

From whence it follows, Thar it being 
equally probable in every Hypothefis that the 
Irreligious will be extremly miſerable, 
they have no more reaſon to chulſe that fide 
they are of than the other, by their own 
Confeſſion and Account of things3 and 
therefore, in this Caſe, a Man muſt not 
att at all, or, if he docs prefer ating 
one way rather than another, the general 
Opinion of others concerning the ſafeſt fide 
ſhould determine him. But moreover, it 
is not only as probable that the 7rreligious 
ſhould be miſerable in a future ſtate allowing 
any of their own Hypotheſes to be fru?, bur, 
by their own way of Proof it appears 
that our Hypotheſts is as likely to be true as 
any advanced by them, nothing further 
than a Poſſibility of theirs being aim'd at. 
And 
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happy? Ir looks indeed like Wiſdom, and 
to does rhe Regularity of the World, and a 
great many conſtant Diſcriminations made 
there. Why ſhould the Wind blow down 
the rotten Fruit and leave the ſound? why 
ſhould the Plague {weep away ſome and 
leave ethers in the ſame Ciry or Houle ? 
bur there are natural Reaſons and Cauſes 
for theſe rhings : ſo there may be for the 
other, for ought we know ; .the Wicked 
may be y-culiarly diſpoſed to be miſerable ; 
the ſame 7emper and Conſtitution of Body 
or Soul that inclined them to be wicked 
may to be miſerable alſo when they live 
again, and there is as much Chance for their 
trving again as for their firſt Being. 

But if all things exiſt by Neceſſity, then 
a Future State may be neceſſary too, and 
the Wicked neceſſarily miſerable in it, for 
any thing there is in this Hypotheſis to the 
contrary. 

Where every thing is ſuppoſed caſual or 
every thing neceſſary, 'tis impoſlible to give 
any reaſons why any thing that may be 
conceived future ſhould or ſhould not exiſt, 
ar ſhould or ſhould not be after ſuch or ſuch 
« manner ; and therefore all things of this 
nature muſt be equally probable : nothing 
can 
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can be alleged ro determine the Mind one 
way rather than another. 

Bur, if there be a God, and the World, 
and all things that are, have been, or are 
to be are acknowledged to be the Effects 
of his Will, there are no Reaſons to per- 
ſuade us 'tis more probable that God will not 
puniſh the Wicked in another State than 
that he ill ; ar leaſt they haye nor yer 
been produced. 

\ From whence it follows, That it being 
equally probable in every Hypothefts that the 


Irreligious will be extreamly miſerable, * 


they have no more reaſon to chuſe that fide 
they are of than the other, by their own 
Confeſſion and Account of things; and 
therefore, in this Caſe, a Man muſt not 
att at all, or, if he docs prefer acting 
one 74y rather than another, the general 
Opinion of others concerning the ſafeſt fide 
ſhould determine him. But moreover, it 
is not only as probable that the, /rreligious 
ſhould be miſcra+le in a future ſht> allowing 
any of their own Hypotheſes to be truz, bur, 
by their own way of Proof it appears 
that our Zypotheſts is as likely to be true as 
any advanced by them, nothing further 
than a Poſſibility of theirs being aim'd art, 
And 
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And not only ſo ; but we do moreover 
pretend by many dirett and pofitive Argus 
ments to evince the Certainty of ours; and 
at the ſame time to ſhew all theirs to be 
abſurd and impoſſible. 

Wherefore, if upon an equal Probabili- 
ty we ought” to take the ſafeſt meaſures, 
much more are we obliged ſo to do when 
Reaſon and Happineſs are both of the ſame 
Stade. 

Nay farther, He that prefers that Faith 
and Prattice which Eternal Miſery in an- 
other State is denouncd againſt, ought 
not only to have more Grounds of Probabi- 
lity of his ſide, but Certainty and Evi- 
dence of Conviftion; he ſhould be fully 
ſatisfied, from certain diref? Principles, 
that his own Opinions are right, or that 
the contrary arc abſurd and irrational : be- 
cauſe the Conſequences are of that vaſt im- 
portance that the preſent Inconveniences we 
are like to {ſuſtain by ating a contrary way 
can bear xo proportion to the hazard or 
likelihood of Miſery that attends thi, 

Thus do we of the Proteſtant Faith des 
fend our (elves againſt the Papiſts, when 
they peremptorily condemn us to everlaſting 
Miſery for being of contrary Opinions to 

theirs, 
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th:irs, without meeting with the ſame Re- 
turns from us; and then urge us to take 
che ſafeſt fide : Thus, I ſay, do we an- 
ſwer; did we believe their Opinions or 
Cenſures probable, tho 'twas poſſible, and 
to us perhaps ſcem'd as probable or more 
ſo, that they might be falſe, we would 
then allow ſome Weight in the Argument : 
Bur we do not zow go over to them upon 
the account of Safety, becauſe we not 
only think our Opinions certain and theirs 
impoſſible, abſurd or irratienal, and are 
fully perſuaded we have proved them fo; 
bur, | n—_—_ our ſelves to err in all the 
Points in controverſie betwixt us, we 
think it demonſtrable from common Prin- 
ciples, own'd on both fides, that none of 
theſe Errors, which, upon due care for 
better information, are believed by us 
as Truths, can expoſe us to the hazard of + 
Damnation, if in all things elſe we live 
up to the Principles of our Religion. 
And if the Atheiſt and Irreligious can 
make the ſame Defence for himſelf; if the 
Dottrines of Religion, and the ſuppoſed 
Conſequences of Irreligion ſeem as abſurd 
and contrary to all the Principles of his 
Knowledge, owned by him, as the Pop 

entts 
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Tenets do to a Proteſtant, or as ridiculous 
and unwarrantable as the Vifſrons, Reſvueries 
or Predittions of every little Enthufraſt or 
Fortune-teller to a Man of calm, ſedate 
Senſe; and he is able to make this good 
in the «ſual ways and methods of Reaſoning, 
then may he deſpiſe our 7hreatnings and 
laugh at the. Miſery of a Future State ſe- 
curely. | 

Burt to deny all theſe important con- 
cerning Truths, without ww at any 
Proof of their Falſhood ; to ſay they are 
doubtful and uncertain Points, and yet 
to at with the ſame Aſſurance and Se- 
curity as if they were certainly falſe ; to 
refuſe our Aſſent to them for want of 
greater and more evident Proof, withour 
confuting the Arguments already advan- 
ced, or producing ſtronger on the con- 
trary (ide ; to laugh art the Terrors of the 
Lord, without proving them firſt ro be 
vain or reſiſtible ; ro contradict the ge- 
neral Belief of the World, without ma- 
king any new Diſcoveries or Obſeryati- 
ons; to lay aſide a whole Scheme and 
Syſtem of things, which has been proved 
and eſtabliſhed in all the principal Bran- 
ches and Connexions of it, becauſe we 
are 
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are not able ro comprehend or account 
for ſome little remote Conſequence ; and 
to venture eternal Miſery upon a ſeem» 
ing Poſlibility of an Eſcape, which very 
few perceive or allow : Theſe are all e- 
gregious Inſtances of the abſurd Faith 
and fooliſh Conduit of. the Enemies of Re- 
lizion ; and conſequently good Proofs of 
the Judgment and Wiſdom of thoſe who 
believe and act upon contrary Grounds and 
Meaſures . 

There's another thing alſo which the 
Atheiſt commonly diſcovers his Folly in, 
and that is the publiſhing and propagating 
his Opinions : For 'tis more the Atheiſt's 
Intereſt that other People ſhould have Re- 
ligion than 'tis the Religious Man's. For, 
his whole Happineſs being in this Life, the 
more other People are reſtrain'd, and the 
better they are perſuaded he ads by the 
fame Rules they do, the larger will his 
Liberty and Advantages be, and the leſs 
he will ſuffer from their Deſigns and Pur- 
ſuits; whereas the Religious Man's Rever- 
fron is not endanger'd bur confirm'd by 
whart he loſes or ſuffers here. 


Orher 
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Other Proofs likewiſe, of the Unrea- 
fonableneſs and Abſurdity of Irreligion 
might be brought from the 7ncon/itency 
both of the Faith and Pratice of ſuch as 
are profeſs'd Fayourers of it: ſuch as 
their Credulity and readineſs of Belief in 
common indifterent Matters, and ſome- 
times embracing abſurd Opinions explo- 
ded by all the World, when at the ſame 
time they are diſtruſtful of every thing 
upon the Subject of Religion ; their be- 
lieving Matters that concern their pre- 
ſent Happincſs upon leſs Grounds ; their 
expoling themſelves to greater Troubles 
and Inconveniences, and running greater 
Hazards upon a fainter Proſpect of fu- 
ture Happineſs in this Life ; and ſome- 
times, on the contrary, fearing and a- 
voiding things upon a leſs Appearance or 
Likelyhood of Danger thangwhat Reli- 
gion affords ; and laſtly, their ating con» 
trary to their own Principles, and deny- 
ing themſelves what they eſteem {ubſtan- 
tial Happineſs out of a regard to imagi- 


| nary Notions, which have no Foundarti- 


on but in the Opinion of Men. Bur, 
theſe being Matters of common Obſer- 
vation, and too long to be fully inſiſted 


upon 
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upon here, I ſhall think it ſufficient ro 
have hinted at them, and fo paſs on to 
the 


VI. Sixth and laſt general Branch of 
my Diſcourſe propoſed in the beginning 
of it, and that is, To give ſome Account 
of the Cauſes of all Atheiſm and Irreligion, 
or the Reaſons that induce Men to take up 
ſuch Opinions. 


There's nothing People are better ſa- 
tisfied of than the Power nnd Influence 
of Prejudices and falſe Motives of Fudging ; 
' every body being apt to relolye the Cauſe 
of another Mans differing in opinion from 
him into' ſome particular Byaſs upon his 
Underſtanding. But this we do com- 
monly without examining whether the 
Perſon that differs from us has not better 
Reaſons for his Diſſent than we have for 
our Perſuaſion; whether the Opinion he 
is of be not, in the Reality of things, 
true, tho he belicyes upon falſe Grounds; 
or whether we our ſelves are not diſpoſed 
to judg as we do, upon ſome of the like 
Motives we ſuppoſe him to be —_— 

y: 
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by. By which means we are often not 
only guilry of the ſame Partiality we 
charge upon others, bur either contirm'd 
in our Errors, or elſc prevented from 
making juſt Enquiries into the Truth of 
rhings ; ſo that, if we arc in the right, 
it is by chance, and more than we are 
able to prove to our ſelycs or others. 
Upon which account I think it a very 
prepoſterous and deceitful Method of 
proving a thing falſe, to aſſign ſome pe- 
culiar Prejudices and wrong Motives of 
judring, which may poſſibly induce-Men 
to be of ſuch an Opinion, tho the Truth 
ſhould be of the other fide, and which 
have often had the like Influence upon 
Men's Underſtandings in other Matters; 
aad from thence immediately, withour 
any further Proof, to infer, that ſuch and 
ſuch Perſons have no other Reaſons for 
their Belief of the point in queſtion, and 
conſ{cquently, that they are in the wrong : 
this, 1 ſay, is not a fair way of arguing. 
But, after plain and manifeſt Proofs of the 
Truth of an Opinion, according to the 
[tanding Rules and Principles of Reaſoning, 
it is not only proper to enquire how any 


People came to be of a contrary —_— 
10n, 
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Gon, bur the Strangeneſs and ſeeming 
Unaccountableneſs of the thing make ir 
expetFed, and in ſome reſpect neceſſary, in 
order to a fuller Satisfaction of thoſe, 
who, notwithſtanding all the appearance 
of Evidence to themſelves,, may be apt to 
have ſuch favourable Notions of Man- 
kind, as not to imagine that Perſons 
who have the ſame Faculties and all other 
Advantages of Knowledge as they have 
ſhould deny what appears fo plain to 
them, without ſome rational Grounds for 
theit Denial. 

Having therefore, as I perſuade my 
ſelf, fully and evidently proved the Truth 
of Religion; T think, I may now be al- 
low'd to fay, That all Atheiſm and Irre- 
ligion muſt be the ſole Effei# of Prejudice 
and oe repaſſſſon, if any ſuch Caule of ic 
is aſſignable. 

And if we ſearch the Heart of Man, 
and look into the hidden Myſteries of 
Iniquity lodg'd there, if we conflider all 
the falſe and corrupt Reaſonings, and the 
ſeveral Arts and Methods of Deceit whiclt 
are uſed by Men to delude themſelves, 
we ſhall ſoon diftover the ſecret Spring 
#nd Original of all Atheiſm and Unbelief. 

Q Now. 
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Now, the Canſes from whence it pro» 
ceeds are theſe rwo, The Fear of an Af- 
ter-reckoning for a wicked Life, and The 
Pride and Vanity of appearing greater or 
wiſer than other Men. The firſt of which 
is the principal and moſt powerful Caule, 
and is only aſſiſted and ſtrenghened af- 
rerwards by rhe Acceſſion of the latter. 
And what other Reaſon can be aſligned? 


It cannot be the Force and Evidence of 
Truth, as plainly appears, not only from 
the foregoing Proofs of Religion, but from 
the Confeſſion and Condutt of the Atheiſts 
themſelves. It is not becauſe the Notions 
of God, Immortality and a Future State 
ſhock the Underſtanding, and contradict 
the plain Principles of Reaſon, that they 
deny theſe Foundations of all Religion, 
Was the Being of God confider'd only as 
an Hypotheſis to folve the Difficulties of 
Nature by, without thoſe troubleſome 
Conlequences of Duty, Sin and Puniſh- 
ment, the Atheiſt would nor {cruple thi 
Philoſophy, and Lucretius himſelf would 
eaſily grant the Soul ro be immortal, to be 
ſeparated from th: Body and reunited again, 
would 
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would you allow him that Concluſion, 
that neither ſeparate nor reunited it hath 
any Senſe or Remembrance of what was 
done before the Separation, God ſhould 
alſo enjoy the Fulneſs of Perfetion, he 
ſhould be clothed with all the magnif- 
cent Attributes that Man could conceive, 
{od his whole Employment was the Come 
prehehfion of himſelf, and the Contem- 
plation of his own Glory, and he was not 
unneceſſarily troubled to take account of 
our Attions. This is the dreadful Ap- 
prehenſion that perverts Mens Reaſon, 
and makes them deny what they fear, 
when they are reſolved to run the hazard 
of it, *" | 

The quietirig and laying theſe Fears 
Lucretius confeſſes is the whole Defign of 
his Philoſophy. Which is a farther Con- 
firmation of what I have undertaken to 
maintain ; as will appear from' theſe fol- 
Ibwing' Remarks. ' 

For firſt this PBiloſepher oBſerves, ind 
feems td wonder at ir; that the Fears of 
Death were very gener4l, and made ſtrong 


Impreſſions upon the "_, of Men. 
(2) 2 2. He 
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2. He affirms that vheſe Fears were oc- 
calioned by an Apprehenfion of ſome other 
State after this Life. 

. He takes notice only of thoſe whom 
we ſtile Wicked, that were afraid of a fu- 
ture State, they were the chief Objeas 
of his Pity and Compaſſion, who, be- 
. —_ ſides the Fear of Scourges, 

' 3: 9: 10334&** Racks and Priſon; in this 
World, were tortured with the Dread of 
new and more terrible Puniſhments in ſome 
oth:r ; and all his Arguments ferve only 
for the Conſolation and Encouragement 
of {uch unhappy Wretches, who,through 
Fear of future Pains, either denied them- 
ſelves ſome preſent Gratification, or were 
uneaſre under the Guilt of paft At#ions, 
none but the Wicked and Impiouws being 
_ concerned in all the Faba- 

* 3 47: 122% lous and Poetick Stories of 
fature Torments, which he derides. 

From all which it is very plain that a 
Reſelution to enjoy the Pleaſures of Sin, 
and live in them without Damp or Diſtur- 
bance is the reaſon why Men deny and 
leek for Arguments to overthrow thoſe 
Opinions, which would otherwiſe be 
embraced 
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embraced as moſt rational ; as is mani- 
feſt from Lucretius's own Obleryarions. 

For the «niverſal Apprehenſion of (ome- 
thing after this Life, which he plainly 
intimates, is no flight Argument of the 
Truth of another State : as, I am ſure, 
the diſtinguiſhing Fears of the Wicked is 2 
very ſtrong Proof of the eſſential Diffe- 
rence of Good and Evil, and the Dueneſs of 
Reward and Puniſhment accordingly. For, 
otherwiſe, why ſhould the Wicked con- 
demn themſetves for what they do ? or, 
ſuppoſing 2 future State, why fhould they 
expe to be puniſ'd in it 2 why ſhould 
they not rather conceive God to be of 
their Side, give him contrary Attributes, 
and make him puniſh the Righteous and re- 
ward the Wicked 2 or, if that be too harſh 
a Notion of the Dejty, why do they nor 
change the Natures of Good and Fvil, 
call Evil good and Good evil > The Con- 
ſequence 13 {till the fame. If it be Wil- 
dom to live as they do, if they live moſt 
wp to their Nature, and moſt agreeably to 
their Reaſon, what need they fear 2 Al- 
mighty Wiſdom and Perfettion will appreve 
and be pl:as'd with their Ations. Since 
| Q 3 there- 
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therefore theſe Opinions offer too great 
a Violence to their Reaſon to be embra- 
ced by them, it is plain that they muſt 
acknowledge not only that there is a 
Difference in Attions, but that theirs are 
cvil; not only that ſome Adions deſerve 
Reward, and ſome Puniſhment, but that 
the /atter is due to theirs, or elſe what 
reaſon is there for Fears ? or why do not 
all Men fear a future State alike, the Righ- 
teous as well as the Wicked 2 Now, when 
Men are reſolv'd tro commit what they 
know to be ill and puniſhable, there is no 
Refuge left bur to contrive ſome means 
of Impunity, and elcaping the Sentence 
threatned ; and this they promiſe rhem- 
ſelves by denying either the Judge or the 
Place of Puniſhment. And this is the true 
Cauſe and Spring of Atheiſm. For no Man 
ever deny'd a God that thought his Way 
and Courſe ot Life acceptable to ſuch a 
Being; no Man ever queſtioned a future 
State. that could poſlibly perſuade him- 
jelf, if there was one, /Zappineſs would 
þe lvs Portion in it, 


Ay 
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AS then it is not a Zeal for Truth 
that makes Men Ath:ifts, fo neither is 
it a generous Undertaking to free the 
World from the Bondage of Relizion. For 
they cannot but be confvirte'dthar it would 
be very much for the Advantage of Soci- 
ety and Mankind in general if all Men liv- 
ed upto the ftrid? Ralzs of Religion. What 
noble Ideas does ſuch a Speculation as 
this afford us? and how diſmal would 
the Proſpe be, if Atheiſm ſpread as faſt 
as Chriſt iaxity did in the firſt Ages of the 
Goſpel > Bur not to purſue this any far- 
ther, what Bondage or Slavery 15 there in 
Religion, and what Abridement of our 
Liberty > Thoſe that bear the Yoke 
think it caſie and pleaſant, and, with- 
out a future Reward, preferable before 4- 
theiſm, as much as a juſt and eaſe Govern- 
ment is to be preferred before Anarchy 
and living Wild. Why then ſhould they 
who never felt the Burthen complain of 
the Weight of it bur there are ſome 
Pleaſures and Enjoyments that Cuſtom 
hath made them fond of, and rendred 
difficult to be left off, and therefore they 
are reſolved to enjoy them till ; which 


Q 4 they 
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they cannor do fully and to the height, 
without ſome Damp and Regrer till they 
have got rid of thoſe Fears of a future 
Puniſhment their own Conſciences and the 
general Faith of the World threaten them 
with : in order therefore to this End, e- 
very little Objettion or Suſpicion is improv- 
ed into an Argument againſt - Relzgion, 
and, by the advantage of ſtrong Wiſhes 
and a gradual Decay of contrary Impreſſi- 
ons; heightned into Demonſtration ; till, 
what, at firſt, their Luſts ſyggeſted to 
them with a perhaps there may be no ſuch 
thing as God or a future State, is, at laſt, 
ripen'd ipto a bold Denial. | 
And, when they have once got this 
Maſtery over themſelves, then do they 
ſit tree, and deſpiſe the reſt of the World 
in Ferters, and laugh at what others a- 
dore. Then do Novelty and Boldneſs 
paſs for 7ruth and the Pleaſure of Be 
lieving is the Ground of Faith. For how 
exquiſite and tranſporting is the Pleaſure 
of a new Notion or Invention and how 
are Men's Wits ſect "upon the ſtretch to 
tind out freſh Opinions, and dreſs up old 
ones in @ different manner, to pet the 
Charactcz 
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Character of Men that think out of the 


road? Men ſhall live like Beaſts in the 


State of Nature, and deyour one another, 
couch in thiir Dens at night, and in the 
morning ſeek their Prey : Beafts, on the 
contrary, ſhall be ſo rational as to erect 
Common-wealths and Governments, if it 
ſerve for a new Notion to eſtabliſh the Re- 

putation of rhe Author. | 
' Beſides, the expoſing and ridiculing 
common Opinions, e\pecially the deſpiſing 
whar is very much reſpected and admi- 
red carries a peculiar SatisfaQtion in it ; 
there being nothing that recommends 
any Notion or Reflexion, any ſtroak of 
Wir or Reaſon ſo much as the Boldnels 
of it. From hence it comes to paſs that 
Treaſon and Blaſphemy are entertained 
with a greater Guſt than Private Calumny 
and Detrattien ; and the ſame Expreſſion 
is counted wittier when it ſtrikes at God or 
the Xing than when it is levell'd againſt a 
Herd of common Mortals : For, to ridi- 
cule the greateſt Actions thar have been 
done in the'World, to laugh at the no- 
bleſt and moſt celebrated Schemes of 
Knowledge that haye ever þeen laid ro- 
Fx OM, gerher 
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gether, is thought to argue a Spirit ca- 
pable of greater Performances. And to 
deſpiſe and contemn what the reſt of 
Mankind ſtand in aw of, ſeems to ſhew 
ſuch a Superiorgy of Senſe or Courage as 
ealily rempts Men to affe& this Chara- 
&er without conſidering whether they 
arc able ro ſupport it. 

Thus are Men confirm'd and eſtabliſh- 
ed in Atheiſm by the Pride and Vanity of 
appearing greater or wife than others, 
and being thought Wiſters of finer and 
more extraordinary Talents either of Wit 
or Reflexion : as is plain alſo from ano- 
ther Inſtance, in which Men ſhew them- 
ſelve to be very much influenced by theſe 
Motives in matters of Religion; and that 
is, a groundleſs unreaſonable Difidence 
and Fealoufie of being put or impoſed up- 
on; calling every thing Trick or Impo- 
ſtare that they do not underſtand, or any 
body elſe gets an Advantage by. For, 
by this means, they imagin they eſta- 
bliſh ro themſelves a Reputation of great 
Sagacity and Reach, and ſeeing far inta 
matters; whereas, in reality, this over- 
much Cunning of thcirs only betrays the 
| Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs of their Judgments, and ſhews 
them to be of the ſame ſize of Under- 
ſtanding with thoſe fooliſh Politicians, 
who find a thouſand Myſteries in State- 
Afﬀairs more than the Managers them- 
ſelves ever knew of, and think every the 
moſt natural and undeſigning Action of 


a Prince to be the eflet of ſome ſecrer 
Counſel and Contrivance. 


Now, that theſe beforementioned arc 
the true and proper Cauſes of Atheiſm; and 
that the Belief and Patronage of the Do- 
arines of Irreligion is the ſole Reſult of 
Prejudice, and not deliberate Reaſon, will 
further appear from the following Re- 
flexions. 


1. Thoſe who go under the Name of 
Atheiſts or Deiſts, wherher real, pretend:d 
or reputed, are generally Perſons of. no 
great Reach or Capacity, Men of ſtrong 
Luſts, and irregular Imaginations, with- 
out a due Ballaſt of Reaſon'; impatient 
of Thinking and Attention, and conſe- 
quently, unable ro examine any Variety 
of Precences, pr to diltinguiſh berwixc 
bs Colour 
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Colour and Argument. Thoſe of them 
who are furniſh'd with a better ſtock of 
natural Senſe, have it wholly animproved 
and »xcultivated ; or, if they have made 
any Advances in Knowledge by Study 
or Induſtry, they have either begun late, 
and fo fell into the middle of | 
without the Aſſiſtance of the firſt grounds 
and Rudiments, and applied themſelves 
to ſuch Books they light upon, or which 
happened to be recommended to them, 
without due Choice and Direction ; or 
elſe they have been chiefly converſant in 
ſuch Studies as have by no means quali- 
fied them to be Fudzes out of their own 
Way. 

For a Man may be very well vers'd 
in Hiſtory, Antiquities, or Experimental 
Knowledge ; he may be a great Maſter of 
Language and Criticiſm, and a nice Dif- 
cerner of rhe true Meaning or Reading of 
an antient Author ; he may have a juſt Re- 
liſh for Wit and Elegance of Expreſſion, 
and have Skill enough to diſcover the 
Beauties and Faults of the moſt celebrated 
Medcls of Writing: and yet, after all, in 
matters of gen:ral and abſtrafFed Reaſon- 
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ing, not be able to underſtand a plain, 
eafre Conſequence. For, 'tis nor difficult to 
obſerve how ridiculouſly oftentimes Men 
of known Abilirics in fome of theſe or 
the like reſpeRs, argue and inter ; and 
how incapable they are of making or 
perceiving a juſt Dedution, in points of 
moral or civil Knowledge, and ſuch in 
which the Condut? of Lift and Happineſs 
of Mankind is immediately concerned : 
whereas, on the contrary, thoſe who! are 
acquainted with the general Rules and 
Laws of Reaſoning, and the different kinds 
and manners of Proof are capable of ma- 
king true Judgments and Inferences in 
any _ they have been ever ſo little 
conv in, upon a bare explication of 
the Terms, and juſt relation of Faits be- 
longing to the Matter to be judg'd of. 
Now, this is a piece of Knowledge that I 
may venture to fay, the Favourers of Ir- 
religion have been always the greateſt 
Strangers to; and the leſs any of them 
have been acquainted with this kind of 
Learning, the leſs they have employed 
and exerciſed rheir rational Faculries, 
and ſtill che leſs common natural Senſe 
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they. have been born with, the ſtronger, 
more confident, and more unſcrupulous 
Atheiſts have they been. 


2. Secondly, as we are ſatisfied, from 
the Charafer and Capacities of the A- 
theiſts, that they are wholly determined 
to their Opinions by Prejudices and falſe 
unequal Motives of Judging ; fo are we 
further confirmed ir this Perſuaſion by 
the Manner and Procefs of their Faith. 
For they commonly believe firſt before 
they enter upon any Examination or Proof 
of their Principles. What they under- 
ſtand of the matter, all the Arguments 
or ObjeQions they are furniſh'd with are 
found our afterwards, not to fatisfie and 
convince themſelves, bur to make a ſhew 
of Defence againſt the Charge of others ; 
they take up their Opinions haſtily and 
of a ſuddain; they do not proceed by 
Degrees, by cautious and wary Steps, 
weighing and ballancing the Arguments 
on both ſides, ſometimes inclining to the 
one and {ometimes to the other, calling in 
the Advice and Reafon of other Men to 
their aſſiſtance, and all along ſhewing a 


Concern 
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Concern and Fear of being miſtaken, 
ſuitable to the Importance of the thing 
ro be judged of Thus do Men com- 
monly . behave themſelves in a Change 
from one. Set? of Religion to another, if 
they ſincerely aim at Truth, and are nor 
governed by any other falſe Motive. 
But who ever heard of a Man who took 
this method of turning Atheiſt > Which 
of them all can ſay he conſider'd and com- 
pared the Proofs of both Opinions be- 
fore he left one and took up the other ? 
When was any body called in to plead 
in the behalf of Religion, before it was 
caſt off, and to ſettle the firſt Miſtruſts 
and Wayerings of an Atheiſtical Conſci- 
ence? Afterwards perhaps, upon ſome 
Checks and ReluQance of his Mind, an ' 
Atheiſt may have had ſome faint Deſi 
of examining into the Truth of Mat- 
ters, and may have diſcours'd. with 0- 
thers about it ; but then a long cuſtom 
of thinking and talking one way, and 
the troubleſome Conſequences attending 
a Change'of Faith, may have indiſpoſed 
him to entertain or reliſh the Arguments 
for Religion, not ro mention any thing of 
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a juditial Blindneſs inflicted upon him 
from God, for his long unreaſonable Op- 
poſition to the Truth. Bur, if an Atheif 
will examine fairly into the firſt Riſe and 
Original of his Faith, he willl find it was 
a Laſy Effort occaſioned by high Blood 
and a raisd Imagination, or ſome bold 
Strain of Wit , that ſtruck him when 
he was rightly diſpoſed to be pleaſed 
with ic. And, if we ſhould examine in- 
to rheſe things more particularly, I be- 
lieve, it would appear that all ;rreljgious 
Opinions ate firſt taken up in Company, 
and that no Man receives the firf# Impreſ- 
fions of Athriſm alone from his own calm 
and ſedate Reflexions. 

And thus, as Irreligion ſprings from 
Prejudice, ſo is it nouriſhed and fed the 
ſame way; by a conſtant Application ro 
{uch Books and Company as give it any 
countenance or colour of Defence ; with 
an induſtrious avoiding and ridiculing 
the contrary ; picking out ſuch things 
as miniſter moſt occaſion INES: 
ry ; and magnifying every bold thing 
that is ſaid ay Man, withour any 
regard to his other Opinions, or the Con- 
{ſequences 
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ſequences even of that that is liked ; 'tis 
no matter whether ir really proves any 
thing againſt Religion or no, fo it 1s 
thought by the Profeſſors of Religion to 
bear hard either upon the fundamental 
Principl:s, or any remote accceſſional Dec+ 
arines owned by them. 

From whence it comes to pals that the 
preſent Atheiſm is a promiſcuous Miſcellany 
of all ihe bold notions that have ever been 
vented by thoſe they ſtile Free-thinkers: 
where, whatever ſeems to be levelled a- 
gainſt any Point of Religion is embraced 
as the moſt ſenſible and rational account 
that can be given of the thing ; but rhoſe 
Parts of Religion which are eſtabliſhed 
by the ſame Authors are lighted and paſt 
over as weakly done ; whereas I will be 
bound to prove that there is never an 
Anrticl: or Duty of Religion, profels'd by 
us, but is own'd and maintain'd by ſome 
or other of thele bold Free-thinking Au- 
thors, which are {o highly approved and 
commended by the preſent Athziſts. And 
what a groſs Partiality is this, not to al- 
low thole whom they cry up for anpre- 
Jjuaic'd Men to talk a Word of Senſe or 
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Reaſon, but when what they ſay makes 
for their Purpoſe ? 


3. Bur Thirdly, we have a more con- 
vincing Proof that the Dotrines of Irre- 
ligion are the genuine Iſſue and Effetts of 
the Cauſes before aſſigned, from the 0- 
pen Confeſſion of ſeveral Atheiſts them- 
ſelves; who, upon juſt Convidtions of 
Conſcience, having diſclaimed, their 4- 
thriſm, have freely and ſincerely owned 
that they threw off Religion without e- 
ver examining or conſidering the Proofs 
of it ; that rchey were diſpoled and indu- 
ced to entertain irreligious Notions by 
the Pojrer and Influence of their Lufts, 
or ſuch vicious Habits and Cuſtoms of 
living as they thought irreconcilable 
with a contrary Belief ; that the Reaſons 
why they endeavoured to perſuade them- 
{elves of what their Courſe of Life in- 
clined them ro believe were, to defend 
thoſe Liberties of Practice they took a- 
gainſt the Cenſures of others, and to ſe- 
cure their own Minds in an cafic undif- 
turbd Enjoyment of them ; that com- 
monly the firſt and ſtrongeſt ——_— 
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of Unbclief were occaſioned by ſome bold 
Hints and Inſinuations, or ſome witty 
Ridicule or Raillery upon the Subject of 
Relizion ; that, as theſe cither in Books 
or Diſcourſe, coming from others, gave 
them very great Plealure, and by that 
means Aſſurance, in embracing theſe new 
Principles, ſo were they further plcaled 
and confirm'd together in their Belicf of 
them, by applauded Trials and Exerciſe 
of their own Wir the ſame way ; eſpe- 
cially when the general Diſpoſition of the 
Perſons they convers'd with, made this 
Entertainment very agreeable and very 
frequent. All this have ſeveral Arhe- 
iſts, upon their R-pentance , acknow- 
ledg'd. 

And that which ſtrengthens the Argu- 
ment drawn from hence, is, that thoſe 
who havercnounced their {rreligious Prin- 
ciples, and given this account of them- 
ſelves; have been, ſome of them, Men 
of the beſt natural Abilities, and greateſt 
acquired Imp: ovements, of any that ever 
rook the Party of Atheiſm, and their Re- 
pentance has been free and voluntary, and 


not extorted by any frightful Repreſenta- 
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tions, or importunate Addreſſes, in the 
{caſons of Fear and Weakneſs ; it has be- 
gun from themſelves, and been wholly 
owing to the over-ruling Impreflions of a 
Divine Power and not to Human Perſuaſi- 
03 ; and their Blindneſs and Prejudices 
being, by this means, removed, the Ar- 
guments for Reli7ion have prevailed upon 
them by their own Strength, as ſuggeſt- 
ed to them by their own Reaſon, with- 
out receiving any Advantage from the 
Management and Art of others. 

And this I think ſufficient to ſhew that 
Atheiſm proceeds from ſtrong Prejudices 
and falſe, diſproportioned Motions of judg- 
ing, and is not the reſult of juſt eefoning 
and impartial Refl:xion. 


I have now gone through: the ſeveral 
Branches of my Diſcourſe, I propoſed ro 
my (elf in the beginning of it; and ft 
niſhed the Proof I underrook of 2en2ral 
or, as tis commonly called, nataral Reli- 
ligion. 

All that I have further to add upon 
this SubjeR, ar preſent, is, ro give ſome 
account 
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account - of the Notions of Atheiſm 
and Deiſm ; which Words I have been 
forced to uſe ſometimes promiſcuouſly, 
and in a different Senſe from the com- 
mon acceptation, for want of a fit and 
proper Word to expreſs a B-lizf or Pree 
feſſion of any ſuch Opinions which take a- 
way the praftical Influence and Power of 
Religion, For which reaſon I think ir 
convenient in this place, that I may reme-» 
dy any Confuſion or Miſtake, the Liber- 
ty I have taken in the ule of theſe Terms 
may have occaſioned, to fer down di- 
ſtintly what I look upon to be the com- 
mon Notions of Ath:iſm and Deiſm, and 
what Jdzas I ſhould chuſe to affix theſe 
Words to. 


By an Atheiſt is commonly meant ſuch 

a one as will own 20 B:ing under the 
Name and Title of God. And he who 
does acknowledge ſuch a Being, let his 
Conceptions of him be what they will, 
is no Ath:iſt, And, in this Senſe of the 
Word, it may well be made a queſtion, 
Whether there be any ſuch thing as an 
Atheiſt in the World > For, 'tjs hard to 
R 3 find 
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find + Man who has not ſome 7dea in his 
Mind, which he will allow the Name 
of Gd to : tho, upon Examination, per- 
haps it will be found to be nothing elle 
bur a confuſed Notion of ſome vait Pore 
er, Firſt Cauſe, Original Mover, or Im- 
mortal Brins, enjoying Eternal Reſt and 
Let. 

Now, according to this Notion of 4- 
theiſm, hz who profeſſes to believe a God, 
whatever Nature, Charafters and Attri- 
Futes he aſcribes tro him, and Denies his 
Previd:nce or Government of Mankind is 
called a Deift. 

Bur, in fuch places where the Preten- 
ccs of Revelation are acknowledged and 
defended, he that is called a Deift is one 
that owns a Ged, and believes ſome ſort 
of Providence, and natural Obligations, 
but denjes all manner of Revelation ; con- 
fines his Duty to matters of Civil Juſt ic: 
and Commzrrcs ; makes theſe his chicf 
Principles, not to injure another, and to 
keep his Word ; grounds his Prattice up- 
on the Reaſos and Inter:ſt of Societies, 
and his own preſent Advantage, not Obe- 
dience to Ged, or a future Proſpet? ; be- 
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lieves no future Life, or at leaſt ſuch a one 
as can have no great Influence upon a 
Mans Actions here. This is the common 
general Uſe of theſe Words. 


But, by an Atheiſt, I think, may pro- 
perly and juſtly be meant, not only he 
that at ſolutely denies the Being of a God, 
bur whoſoever ſays there is no God that 
governs the World, and judgeth th: Earth; 
there is no God that has appointed Laws and 
Rules for Men to att by; there is no'God 
to whom Men are accountabl: for all th:ir 
Adtions, and by whom they [ball be reward- 
ed or puniſhed in a future State according 
to their Brhaviour here ; and, in general, 
whoever holds ſuch an Opinion which 
exempts him from all Obligation of Duty to 
4 Superiour Being, or cuts off the o"—_ 
on of Rewards and Puniſhm:nts conlequent 
thereupon. 

For Atheiſm is to be conſidered as a 
Vice and not a meer Error in Speculation. 
And therefore, he that denies Provi- 
dence, Natural Law, or a Future State, 1s 
as much an Ath-iſt as he that denies 
(God's Being : For, it's all one, with re- 
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{pet to Practice, to ſay there is no God, 
as to ſay there's no Obedience dus to him, 
or no Puniſhment for Diſobedience, if there ber 
it i3 likewiſe all one to deny divine Pu- 
niſhment directly, and to deny the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, or the Scriptures, in the 
Senſe of thoſe who at preſent deny theſe 
things: For they who ſay the Soul dies 
with the Body, think. hereby to prove 
that God cannot puniſh; and they who de- 
ny the Scriptures do it in order to ſhew 
that he will not puniſh, that is, in anc- 
thy Life ; and, as to the preſent, they 
perceive that thoſe who are [tiled Wicked 
farc aswell, and have as large a Portion 
of the good things of this World as 
their Rightecus Brethren, The End and 
Defigen then of all th:ſe Opinions is the 
fame ; namely, to eſtabliſh a Liberty for 
every Man to live as he pleaſes, and to do 
whatſo-wer is right in his own Eyes; and 
whart is this bur to ſay, t5:re is no Ged in 
Iſrael ? 

This is the Notion I have of an 4- 
theiſt ; and accordingly | have applied 
the word indifferently, as | had occaſion, 
©o awy Perſons that denicd ary of the Prine 
ciples 
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Ciples of Religion 1 have endeavour'd 
to eſtabliſh : And I have uſed the word 
Deiſt in the ſame Senſe with that of 4- 
theiſt, every where but where I am par- 
ticularly concern'd in the Proof of God's 
Being, as diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Parts of Religion. 


Bur here, in oppoſition to the Character 
I have now given of an Atheiſt, by a Deiſt 

to be meant ſuch a one who acknow- 
edges all the Principles of Religion here 
maintained ; who thinks he is obliged ro 
inform himſelf truly of his whole Duty 
to God, and to live up to the highelt 
and pureſt Rules of Morality he can form 
to himſelf, by the Aſſiſtance of his own 
Reaſon, and rhe united Lights of other 
Men ; who looks upon all the moral or 
pradtical Part of the Scriptures as very 
uſeful and inſtrutive, and conſequently 
to be read and valued as Tully and Ariſto- 
tle are, upon the ſame Subject : but does 
not believe any ſuch thing as Revelation, 
or aſſent to any of thoſe peculiar matters 
of Fatt, or Dofrines which are wholly 
grounded upon that extraordinary way of 
| Conveyance, 
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Conveyance, and are not level to his Rea» 
ſon or diſcoverable by it. 

And, if a Deiſt be ſuch as I have de- 
ſcribed, ir would be as jul a matter of 
Enquiry whether there be any Perſons to 
whom this Title belongs,as whether there 
be any real Atheiſts in the World. For my 
part, I will not poſitively ſay there is no 
{uch thing as a tr#e Dei#t, 1n that ſenſe 
I have given of the word, becauſe, I be- 
lieve, there hardly was any Opinion 
known among Men, that ſome body 
was not of ; bur this, I think, I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that ir would be the diff- 
culteſt thing imaginable to find a Man in 
' a Chriſtian Countrey, who was acquain- 
ted with the Books of Holy Scripture, 
and the common Proofs of Chriſtianity ; 
who was fully perſuaded of the Truth 
of all the Principles of Natural Religion 
here laid doun, and ſeriouſly. endeavour- 
ed to conform his Life according to the 
Moral Rules and Precepts of the Goſpel, 
and yet denicd Revelation, and all thole 
particular Truths which ſtand diſtinguiſh- 
cd by the Name of Revealed Religion : 
ſuch a Man as this, I belieye, is hard to 
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be met with. For it is not — 


or Miracles or Myſteries that puzzle the 


Fiith of thoſe that now go under the 


Name of Deiſts ; but a plain and full Dif 
covery of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. This is the ſhocking repug- 
nant DoQtrine, in compariſon of which 
the Trinity and Incarnation are cafie No- 
tions and very reconcileable to their 
Reaſon, 

Upon this account it is, that I have 
ſeveral times mentioned Deiſts as Enc- 
mies of Natural Religion, and fo proper- 
ly-coming within my Subject, and not 
as meer Oppoſers of Revelation, which be- 
longs to another Argument. 


And now, having pointed our who 
they arc that are particularly concerned 
in the foregoing Diſcourſe, it might be 
expected thar I ſhould addreſs my {elf 
ro them to embrace thoſe Principles of 
Religion I have there proved, and to 
beſtow ſome ferious Thoughts abour 
the Danger of: their Unbelief ; bur I 
am too well acquainted with their 
Character to trouble rhem with any 

| Advice 
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Advice of "this nature : If they are 
not convinced and bore down by Ar- 

ments, I am ſure they will never 
yield to Perſuaſion ; neither indeed is 
it proper to go about to perſuade Men 
to believe ; they only are to be applied 
ro in this manner, who are ſatisfied of 
the Truth of what you would perſuade 
them to, but want ſufficient Morives 
and Incitements to pradFiſe. * 

I ſhall therefore ſhut up this whole 
Diſcourſe with my --otks Prayers to 
God, that he would be pleaſed to in- 
cline and diſpoſe thoſe who are doubtful 
and wavering in the Concerning Points 
of Religion, to weigh and conſider well 
che Proofs it ſtands upon, before they 
venture to withdraw themſelyes from 
under the Influence and Government of 
it ; that he would defend the Innocent, 
and ſuch as are unacquainted with the 
Ways ot Icreligion, from the falſe Sug- 
geſtions, and Inſinuations of Unbelie- 
vers; that he would convince the Care- 
leſs and Indifferent of the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of having ſome Religion; and 
thar he would be further pleaſed ro 
enable 
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enable thoſe that arc already convin- 
ced of this Truth to ſtop the mourhs 
of Gain-ſayers, by a ſteady and uni- 
form Practice of their Duty every way 
anſwerable to their Knowledge and Pro- 
fellion. 


ERRATA. 


In the Preface, p. v. 1. 2. for corruption: r. conceptions. 
I* the Book, Pag. 26. I. ” for probable read poſſible. p. 
47. |. 21. the x. our. p.74. |. 24. extenffon-modification 
55 OY on.1.26. motion--matter 1, matier-me- 


4. have. v, pep ably abſolute. P. 127: I. 22. d. him 
* 132, JatffEr 

142. 1. 19. that.ng their. |. 27. defining 1. deſiring. p: 151, 
Lal. , 0162. 

antepenule. vr. ? p. 169. L antepenulr. when, d. , Pp. 174. 
I. 13. d. to. p. 175. 1. 16. and there > end hw aw, p 
187. 1.20. d. 4. p. 188.1. 1. r. advance or profeſs. p. 189. 
I. 6.d. the. p. 194. 1. 16. may make r. may be able to make. 
p-201, 1. $.r. variety. p 208. I. antepenult. r, are any ſuch, 
209. 1. ult. one r. an. p. 210. 1, 10. theſe---Conſiderations. p. 
238. 1. 16. ſelve r. ſelves. 


